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THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF CERTAIN PAPER AND 
PENCIL MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS IN RELA- 
TION TO WOODWORKING ACHIEVEMENT 
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Doctorate Committee: Melvin S. Lewis, Chairman, I. Owen Foster, 
William H. Fox, Nicholas A. Fattu, Eivin S. Eyster 


The Problem 


The basic problem undertaken as a research project was one dealing 
with the predictive value of certain paper and pencil mechanical aptitude 
tests in relation to industrial arts achievement. Although this was the 
principal investigation, two supplementary relationship studies were 
conducted. One of these corollary experiments dealt with the relation- 
ship between mechanical aptitude and intelligence test scores, and the 
other concerned the relationship between mechanical aptitude test results 
and class or school marks. 


Procedure 


The tests administered were commonly used standardized instru- 
ments suitable for seventh grade pupils. They were the Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Examination, Form A; the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, Test I; the Mellenbruch Mechanical Aptitude Test; and the Ben- 
nett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form W1. These tests were 
all given to the boys in seven junior high schools in Rock Island and 
Moline, Illinois, and in Davenport, Iowa, making a total of 359 cases. In 
addition to the four mechanical aptitude tests, two intelligence measures, 
the Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability, Beta Form, and the Cali- 
fornia Elementary Short Form Test of Mental Maturity were given. 

In order that the predictive value of the tests could be determined, 
it was necessary to administer them before any criterion scores were 
obtained. Therefore, the tests were administered to grade six in the 
spring of 1946, while the criterion data were secured in the fall of 1946. 
In this way shop work could not influence test scores, since the boys did 
not have shop until grade seven. 

On the assumption that some of the factors composing mechanical 
aptitude are found in the activities involved in the woodworking phase 
of general shop industrial arts, the criteria chosen centered around the 
achievement of the boys in this course. The problem of obtaining an 
objective criterion was solved by establishing a standard project which 
was constructed by every pupil as the first project in woodworking shop. 
The project selected was a cutting board (bread board). It was to be 
constructed according to exact, uniform specifications under similar con- 
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ditions of supervision in every junior high school. The evaluation of 
the criterion project was made possible by individual scoring of each 
board, based on a scoring scale administered by industrial arts students 
at Iowa State College. In this way an impartial, objective, numerical 
rating for each board was secured. 

In addition to the cutting board scores, another criterion in the 
form of class rank scores in shop work was established. This procedure 
was followed so that a second criterion of another type could be com- 
pared with the mechanical aptitude test scores. The rank of every 
pupil in his class or section was secured by having the instructor rank 
all of his pupils according to specific instructions and standard prin- 
ciples established by the American Vocational Association for the im- 
provement of instruction in industrial arts. The instructor was pri- 
marily concerned, theoretically, with making a fair evaluation of each 
boy’s performance in woodworking shop, based on a consideration of the 
several standards developed for this purpose. 

The third criterion consisted of a composite standard in the form of 
a combined criterion made up of the two criteria just described. The 
scores for each of the two criteria mentioned were converted into 
T-scores, then the T-scores were added to form the third criterion. This 
figure, in turn, was compared to the scores on the four mechanical 
aptitude tests by several techniques. 

Although school marks were employed in one relationship study, 
they were not considered as a criterion for the purpose of establishing 
the predictive value of the tests administered. In studying the relation- 
ship between school marks and mechanical aptitude test results, the 
marks used were taken from the average grades received in all units of 
general shop work; thus one grade was obtained which was representa- 
tive of the student’s performance in all phases of general shop work. 

Generally speaking, the procedures followed in comparing the 
mechanical aptitude tests with the criteria were three in number: (1) 
a comparison of T-scores, (2) the development of raw correlations, and 
(3) the computation of multiple correlation coefficients and regression 
equations. The first two of these three techniques are commonly applied 
statistical devices, while the third method, although frequently used, 
took a somewhat different pattern in this particular investigation. In 
computing the multiple coefficients of correlation, the specific procedure 
used was an abbreviation of the so-called Doolittle plan, whereby regres- 
sion coefficients were obtained as a result of computing a series of 
inverse matrices. The results of these are given in Tables 1 to 4. 
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TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATION OF CLASS MARKS, STENQUIST TEST 
OF MECHANICAL APTITUDE, BENNETT TEST OF MECHANICAL 
COMPREHENSION, DETROIT MECHANICAL APTITUDE EXAMIN- 
ATION, AND MELLENBRUCH TEST OF MECHANICAL APTITUDE 
FOR SEVENTH GRADE BOYS IN SEVEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, AND DAVENPORT 








] ] | | 
Variables Detroit |Mellenbruch| Stenquist | Bennett 





j 
| Class 
test test | test test | marks 

| | | | | 

Detroit test | 40 | 61 | 49 | .25 
| H 

Mellenbruch test | | | 46 | .20 | 21 
| 

Stenquist test | | | .20 | 16 
| | | | 

Bennett test | | | | 01 
| 
} 


Class marks | | ] | 








TABLE 2. INTERCORRELATION OF CUTTING BOARD SCORES, CLASS 
RANK SCORES, T-SCORE TOTAL SCORES, STENQUIST TEST OF 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE, BENNETT TEST OF MECHANICAL COM- 
PREHENSION, DETROIT MECHANICAL APTITUDES EXAMINATION, 
AND MELLENBRUCH TEST OF MECHANICAL APTITUDE FOR SEV- 
ENTH GRADE BOYS IN SEVEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN ROCK 
ISLAND, MOLINE, AND DAVENPORT 








| | 





Variables Detroit | Mellen- |Stenquist| Bennett | Cutting | Class T-score 
test bruch test test board rank total 
| | test | scores | scores | scores 
| | 
Detroit test 40 | 61 | 49 59 | .37 27 


| 
Mellenbruch test | £6 | 2 31 | 05 .23 
Stenquist test 


Bennett test 





| 

| 

| 
Cutting board scores | 
Class rank scores | 
| 


T-score total scores 
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TABLE 3. BETA COEFFICIENTS FOR VARIOUS FACTORS IN RE- 
GRESSION EQUATIONS USED IN PREDICTING WOODWORKING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF SEVENTH GRADE BOYS IN SEVEN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, AND DAVENPORT 








Factors 








Regression (Independent variables) 
equations* ¢ D | E | F 
(Detroit) | (Mellenbruch) (Stenquist) (Bennett) 
G.CDEF } 83704 | -O7874 —.436848 —.01875 
G.CDE 83596 07865 —.43615 Ff 
| | 
G.CE 84036 | —.40623 
H.CDEF .80922 .00367 —.45023 } —.18652 
H.CEF 80895 —.44926 | —.18602 
L.CDEF —.03688 .07184 | .17349 .24537 
‘ 
' 
LEF -18317 
IL.CcD .20156 .14222 } 
H } 


IL.DF .4668 | 








* Dependent variables are G—Cutting board scores; H—Class rank scores; 
and I—T-score total scores. 


TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP OF THREE MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT 
(CUTTING BOARD SCORES, CLASS RANK SCORES, AND T-SCORE i 
TOTAL SCORES) TO VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF MECHANICAL 
APTITUDE TESTS AS EXPRESSED BY MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS FOR BOYS IN SEVEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 








ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, AND DAVENPORT I 
; - — ; — a @ ' - 
Cutting | Class (T-score 
| board | rank total 
| scores | scores | scores 
| (G) | (CHA) (I) 


IN=359* | N=221 |N=221° 





Detroit, Mellenbruch, Stenquist, and Bennett (CDEF) | .677 | .476 | .346 
Detroit, Mellenbruch, and Stenquist (CDE) | .676 | 
| | 
Detroit and Stenquist (CE) | .673 | 
Detroit, Stenquist, and Bennett (CEF) | | .476 | 
| | 
Stenquist and Bennett (EF) | 334 | | .339 
| 
Detroit and Mellenbruch (CD) | 592 | .291 
Mellenbruch and Bennett (DF) | | | .320 








* N varies from 359 to 221, due to the fact that class rank data were not 
available from two schools and thereby reduced the number of cases, 
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Conclusions 


Findings from observations of the relationship between mechanical 
aptitude test scores and intelligence test scores were as follows: 

1. In some mechanical aptitude tests, intelligence seemed to be a 
factor in successful performance, as indicated by T-score figures. 

2. According to T-score equivalents, certain mechanical aptitude 
tests, namely the Stenquist and the Bennett, appeared to be more diffi- 
cult than the Detroit and Mellenbruch tests. 

3. The relative significance of the four mechanical aptitude tests, 
when correlated with intelligence scores on both tests, was identical. 
Thus, in order of the size of the coefficient of correlation, the following 
tests could be ranked in descending order: Detroit, Bennett, Mellen- 
bruch, and Stenquist. 

4. To some extent the Detroit test and the Bennett test appeared to 
be measuring traits closely related to intelligence. 

5. The Stenquist and the Mellenbruch tests apparently produced 
results relatively unrelated to intelligence test results. 

6. Some evidence was present for supporting the theory that mechan- 
ical aptitude was a trait unique with respect to intelligence, although 
this evidence was a bit contradictory. 

7. Generally speaking, the obtained relationships between mechanical 
aptitude test scores and intelligence test results were in agreement with 
findings reported by similar investigations. 

Findings from observations of the relationship between mechanical 
aptitude test scores and achievement measures in woodworking shop were 
as follows: 

1. When the coefficient of correlation was used as a means of com- 
parison, uniformly low coefficients were obtained between school marks 
and mechanical aptitude. 

2. The mechanical aptitude tests employed in this investigation ap- 
parently have limited predictive value in relation to woodworking 
achievement of seventh grade boys. 

3. In general, the independent variables (mechanical aptitude tests) 
correlated as highly with each other as they did with the dependent 
variables (achievement measures). 

4. The criterion of cutting board scores seemed to offer the best 
standard in relation to mechanical aptitude test scores, according to 
correlation coefficient data. 

5. Class rank scores offered a stronger criterion of comparison with 
mechanical aptitude test scores, using correlation techniques, than did 
T-score total scores, but furnished a less desirable criterion than cutting 
board scores. 

6. The Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination seemed to be the 
best single predictive instrument in relation to the three criteria, as 
judged from correlation coefficients obtained. 

7. From correlation data, the Stenquist and the Mellenbruch tests 
appeared to have the least predictive value with respect to criteria of 
woodworking achievement. 
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8. The similarity of the mechanical aptitude test inter-correlation 
coefficients suggested that, generally speaking, the tests appeared to be 
measuring the same phases of behavior, although the Bennett test was 
to some extent an exception of this rule. 

Conclusions regarding factors significant in the prediction of 
woodworking achievement were as follows: 

1. The most feasible combination of tests for practical prediction of 
woodworking achievement, as measured by cutting board scores, proved 
to be composed of the Stenquist test and the Detroit tests. 

2. Statistical measures substantiated the conclusion that cutting 
board scores constituted the best criterion for evaluating woodworking 
achievement in relation to the predictive value of mechanical aptitude 
tests, although the accuracy of this criteria might be improved upon. 

3. Regression equation coefficients verified the conclusion from raw 
correlations that the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination was the 
most practical single predictive instrument in relation to cutting board 
scores and class rank scores. 

4. For predicting woodworking achievement, measured by class 
rank scores, the best practical combination of tests included the Detroit 
test, the Bennett test, and the Stenquist test, weighted by their respec- 
tive regression coefficients. 

5. In predicting woodworking achievement as shown by T-score 
total scores, the most feasible combination of mechanical aptitude tests 
proved to be the Stenquist and Bennett tests. 

6. Broadly speaking, in relation to any of the three types of criteria 
established for the study, the Bennett test was a somewhat better 
instrument than the Mellenbruch, but it was less effective as a predictive 
device than the Stenquist or Detroit tests. 

7. The establishment of a composite criterion, made up of T-scores 
from cutting board scores and class rank scores, respectively, did not 
prove to be a desirable technique as a means of determining the pre- 
dictive value of certain paper and pencil mechanical aptitude tests in 
relation to woodworking achievement. 
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Doctorate Committee: Raleigh W. Holmstedt, Chairman, I. Owen Fos- 
ter, Carl G. F. Franzén, Velorus Martz, Jacob R. Kantor, Edwin H. 
Sutherland 


The Problem 


The purpose of the study is to trace the development of certain 
trends and tendencies toward state control of administration and super- 
vision of secondary schools in Indiana since the adoption of the second 
State Constitution in 1851. 

The three areas chosen for this study include: (1) the development 
of the accrediting and standardizing functions, (2) the state and the 
certification of teachers, and (3) the development of state control of the 
high school curriculum and course of study. The four agencies through 
which the control has developed include: (1) the State Legislature, (2) 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, (3) the State Board of 
Education, and (4) the State Department of Public Instruction. 


The Procedure and Sources of Data 


Fundamentally, the procedure is historical. Historical research is 
the chief method used, with the different areas treated in terms of 
historical periods. 

The sources of data include: (1) the constitutional provisions, laws, 
and regulations; (2) minutes of the meetings of the State Board of 
Education and faculty meetings of the State University, (3) Indiana 
University reports and bulletins, (4) reports of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, (5) court decisions and other legal opinions, 
and (6) textbooks, research studies, magazine articles, and histories of 
education. 


Findings and Conclusions 


No attempts were made to evaluate or to propose suggestions and 
recommendations for improvement of plans and procedures. However, 
in pointing out trends and tendencies in the development of state control 
of secondary education in Indiana, attention is occasionally directed to 
what seem to be certain weaknesses, omissions, and points of over- 
emphasis. 


The development of state control of the accrediting and standard- 
izing functions. It appears that the development of accrediting and 
standardizing functions has resulted from the united efforts of the state 
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university authorities, the State Board of Education, and the high schoo! 
inspector, later included in the Division of Inspection. 

The accrediting and standardizing movement was initiated by the 
trustees of Indiana University in 1873. The new admission plan pro- 
posed to admit freshmen to the University from certain high schools 
without an entrance examination if they presented a certificate from 
their school superintendent certifying that certain subjects had been 
completed satisfactorily. The high schools were to be selected by the 
State Board of Education. The subjects offered, together with the 
preparation of the teachers, were to be used as criteria for the selection 
of schools. 

During the 45-year period following the commissioning of the first 
high schools in 1873, the Indiana State Board of Education continued to 
be the principal accrediting and standardizing agency. After 1888 the 
state was divided into districts and a member of the State Board was 
assigned to each. He was charged with the responsibility of making 
supervisory visitations to the schools of each district and filing the 
reports of the visitations with the State Board of Education for final 
action. 

It became necessary by 1913 to relieve the members of the State 
Board of a part of their responsibilities. A high school inspector was 
appointed, and 10 years later a Division of Inspection was established 
within the Department of Education. School inspection was extended to 
include the elementary schools and a second inspector was authorized. 
The two inspectors were thereafter known as school inspectors. 

Classification of schools is usually a concomitant of accrediting and 
standardization. In Indiana, for example, each of the first schools was 
accredited chiefly on the basis of its preparatory curriculum and the 
preparation of the teaching staff. The schools considered qualified to 
do this type of work were classified as commissioned schools; the remain- 
ing schools were called noncommissioned. 

In 1906 the noncommissioned schools were designated as certified 
and noncertified schools, the principal differences being in the length 
of the school year and the range in the courses offered. Again, in 1923 
the certified and noncertified schools became known as accredited 
schools. The first change made in the commissioned schools was in 1925, 
when certain schools were given a first-class commission and the re- 
mainder a continuous rating. At the present time they are known as 
first-class, continuous, and first-class commissioned schools. 

The list of standards has been increased, expanded, and modified 
from time to time. What appear to be three of the most significant 
developments are the provisions for the qualitative ratings of schools, 
the publication of manuals and handbooks, and the influence of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The qualitative rating plan has enabled most schools to be repre- 
sented in some one class. The manuals and handbooks are of inesti- 
mable value to a superintendent, principal, or teacher. The standards 
are published with the various rules and regulations of the State Board. 

The North Central Association has undoubtedly influenced the de- 
velopment of state standards. A representative of the State Department 
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has always served on the State Committee of the Association. The 
cordial spirit of cooperation which seems to have been developed has 
been of value to the schools of the state. The plan used by the Associa- 
tion to evaluate its own member schools contains a number of suggestions 
which might be practiced by the State Department when exercising a 
similar function. 

The form of organization established in Indiana for the exercise of 
the accrediting and standardizing functions is considered in a measure 
satisfactory. Many of the procedures developed since 1873 conform to 
the best practices in other states. 

Most states accept accrediting as a state function, and the standards 
used in accrediting are quite uniform. For example, standards involv- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, length of school term, equipment, 
library facilities, graduation requirements, and records and reports are 
generally used. 

Many schools base their classification on qualitative ratings. 
Private schools are classified along with the public schools. Again, 
accrediting is not limited to the four-year school; other types of school 
organization are included. 

It appears from this study, and from 25 years of experience in high 
school work as principal, teacher, and superintendent, that two of the 
weaknesses of the secondary schools, at least in Indiana, are in the areas 
of inspection and supervision. 

In the first place, two inspectors cannot exercise satisfactory in- 
spectional and supervisory functions over the 800 or more high schools 
in the state. The task is even greater with the addition of the several 
hundred elementary schools now included. 

Again, not too much reliance must be placed by the inspectors upon 
the data found in the annual reports. There is no good substitute for 
planned field work. It seems that some sort of inspection or, preferably, 
evaluation similar to the plan used by the North Central Association 
would overcome some of the weaknesses in the present plan of inspec- 
tion. One good evaluation every three or four years seems more desir- 
able than the rather mechanical and casual annual inspections. 


The state and certification of teachers. One can readily conclude 
from the study that the Indiana State Board of Education has been an 
influential agency in the development of the program of secondary edu- 
cation, particularly in the area of teacher certification. Under the 
school law of 1852, the certificating function was delegated to a state 
superintendent of schools, who was authorized to appoint deputies to 
assist him in the exercise of this function. 

State control of certification was short-lived. Local autonomy was 
strong, and any attempt to remove local authority and centralize it in a 
state agency was looked upon with disfavor. The school examiner’s 
office was restored in 1855 and the county commissioners were author- 
ized to appoint one examiner in each county. 

The next attempt to establish state control of certification was in 
1865, when the State Board of Education was given the authority to 
issue life certificates valid throughout the state. From that date until 
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the first decade of the present century, teachers’ licenses were issued 
either from the local or from the state level. 

What appears to have been a most significant delegation of author- 
ity to the State Board of Education was the provision in a law enacted 
in 1907 which designated the State Board of Education a State Teachers’ 
Training Board. When exercising the function of a Training Board the 
State Board of Education was authorized, among other duties, to prepare 
normal training courses, determine license requirements, and accredit 
training schools and departments of education considered eligible to 
offer the training courses. 

There was a further extension of the Board’s authority in 1921. By 
that time the professionalizing of teaching seemed to have been well 
started. The examination method of certificating had become less popu- 
lar. There was a definite movement in favor of centralizing all certifi- 
cation in one agency. 

In the meantime, by 1915 all certification of high school teachers 
had been delegated to the office of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, with certificates issued from the same place. However, county 
superintendents of schools throughout the state continued to administer 
the examinations, but the manuscripts were graded in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The next significant change in certification was provided in the law 
of 1923. All local certification by county superintendents was discon- 
tinued and became centralized in the State Board of Education. A 
Division of Licensing was organized within the Department of Public 
Instruction to relieve the State Board of much routine work. The State 
Board of Education continued as the nominal head of all certification, 
however. The examination system was abandoned, and all certificates 
were to be issued upon the basis of college credentials, professional 
training, and experience. 

A new plan went into effect in 1947, providing for certificating 
teachers in broader and allied areas and not in single subjects only. 
Fewer courses in methods were included and more time was allowed for 
general education. Many teachers needed a broader knowledge of world 
affairs, and this plan appeared to provide such possibilities. 

The organization for the certification of teachers in Indiana seems 
to compare favorably with the best practices in many states. The 
centralizing of certification in a State Board of Education is quite sig- 
nificant, since in approximately two thirds of the states the control 
agency is the State Board of Education. 

Indiana is one of the nine states which requires four years of col- 
lege work for an elementary certificate. There is a trend toward a 
five-year requirement for high school teachers. In fact, the general 
trend in Indiana since 1907 has been to elevate the academic require- 
ments for all certificates. 

The director of the Licensing Division exercises functions which are 
comparable to the best practices in other states. For example, he 
advises applicants on certificating rules and regulations; evaluates 
credentials and credits; publishes and interprets certificating require- 


— 
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ments; and studies reports on ways to improve procedures and regula- 
tions. 

If there are elements of weakness or points of over-emphasis in the 
Indiana plan of certificating teachers, they are found in the professional 
requirements and the issuance of life licenses. There have been too 
many of the latter issued in the past to teachers who seldom enrolled 
for additional work after they had received the life certificate. 


The state and the development of the curriculum. The State Board 
of Education has followed rather closely the same general pattern of 
control over the development of the high school curriculum that it 
exercised in the development of the accrediting and standardizing func- 
tions. Private individuals and representatives of the State Teachers’ 
Association urged the Board from time to time, however, to adopt a 
uniform course of study several years before a course was approved for 
state-wide use. A course of study for state-wide use was offered as 
early as 1868. 

State control was initiated in 1861 when the State Board adopted or 
recommended textbooks for state-wide use. The high schools organized 
in the period 1850-1873 patterned their courses after those offered in 
the early academies and seminaries. 

The first organized effort of the State Board to control the high 
school curriculum was made in conjunction with the State University in 
1873, when a plan was adopted to commission the early high schools 
largely on the basis of subjects offered and the preparation of teachers. 
During the years following the commissioning of the first high schools, 
in 1873, the high schools had their programs heavily weighted with the 
traditional subjects. A curriculum of this kind was generally accepted 
by the people. 

In answer to the demands of the State Teachers’ Association, to- 
gether with organizations of superintendents and principals for more 
uniformity in high school subjects, the State Board in 1888 adopted a 
list of subjects to be included in the curricular offerings of a commis- 
sioned high school. By 1892 a number of courses had been worked out 
by committees of city and county superintendents. By 1898 subject 
matter had been defined in terms of units, while the three-term division 
of the school year had been abandoned and the semester plan approved. 

When the practical subjects were introduced in the early part of the 
century, in accordance with the provisions of the Vocational Education 
Law, the State Board began to have a still greater influence over the 
curriculum. Up to this time it had been the general policy of the State 
Board to enlist the cooperation of school people in the curricular proj- 
ects. The Board favored a greater degree of flexibility in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the courses. More options seemed desirable. 

Prior to 1928 the State Board had been concerned more with pre- 
paring general courses on all subjects and including them in one manual. 
They were usually nothing more than brief outlines based upon the 
recently adopted textbooks and prepared by staff members in the State 
Department. 

A cooperative plan was introduced in 1928 to promote a general 
revision of secondary courses. A central committee appointed by the 
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State Superintendent of Instruction adopted a set of principles and out- 
lined broad objectives of secondary education. Special committees were 
set up to prepare tentative courses in the various fields. 

The result has been the publication of many bulletins. Workshops 
have been conducted in various centers throughout the state and many 
of the teachers have participated in this work. Democratic procedures 
have been employed. Tryout courses have been conducted in many 
schools. 

The plan for the revision of the curriculum in Indiana has followed 
quite closely the general practices and procedures in many states, par- 
ticularly since 1928. 

Curricular movements are usually initiated by state departments, 
state teachers’ associations, or the higher institutions of learning. Work- 
shops and seminars for teachers conducted in connection with summer 
sessions are factors in most curriculum programs, all of which have 
been used in Indiana, 

The general plan initiated in 1928 has continued in effect to the 
present time. There is, however, one very definite weakness and that 
is in the field of instruction. The curriculum may be well prepared for 
the different areas of instruction, but the instruction itself may be poor. 

A number of states, for example, Florida and Virginia, consider the 
supervision of instruction a function of the state. Each has a division 
of instruction organized within the department of public instruction. 
Special efforts are made to improve instruction in the high schools. 
This is accomplished through conferences of teachers, cooperative 
studies, and field work by representatives from the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Little is done in Indiana to improve instruction beyond the publica- 
tion and distribution of state courses and special bulletins. Sporadic 
efforts are made in county institutes and general teachers’ meetings. 
A unified and continuous effort on the part of the State Department 
could do much to improve instruction. 
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The modern elementary school is constantly searching for ways to 
enrich its program for children, and the development of new curriculum 
materials is an integral part of this search. As boys and girls explore 
to find the answers to their questions, they need ever-widening resources 
which will contribute the details that facilitate understanding. When 
children have an opportunity to participate in selection and evaluation, 
the worth of such materials is greatly enhanced. 

This article is the report of a venture into the development and 
evaluation of new curriculum materials designed to help make the past 
real to children. These materials were drawn from selected sources in 
the story of American transportation—diaries, notes, journals, and 
newspapers—and presented in booklet form to children for evaluation. 
The study attempted to answer two questions: Are fifth and sixth 
grade boys and girls able to read the selected source materials? How 
well do they like the materials? 

The source materials used were for the most part taken from an 
original compilation presented in a master’s thesis written by the author 
of the present study. The thesis contained eight chapters devoted to 
various phases of the history of transportation in America. For the 
present study, the four chapters that had been most popular with chil- 
dren were developed into four booklets, each dealing with a different 
phase of transportation. 

The source selections were first studied very carefully for vocab- 
ulary and meaning difficulties. There were two methods of treating the 
vocabulary problems thus encountered. In the reading itself, the ellipsis 
was used to indicate omission of words and phrases that were of ad- 
vanced reading level but were not necessary to the thought. Those that 
were necessary to the meaning but were difficult to pronounce, obscure 
in meaning, or now obsolete were listed at the bottoms of the booklet 
pages with suggested substitutions. The emphasis was upon smooth and 
uninterrupted reading. 

For children’s reading it was thought best to weave the source 
materials into a narrative, so that each would have a setting and a bit 
of preliminary explanation. In the typing, the source selections were 
written in larger type than the narrative to give them importance and 
to help children distinguish them easily. When completed, four booklets 
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—Stagecoach Days, Early Days on Canal and River, Covered Wagon 
Days, and Early Railroad Days—averaged 16 source selections each. 

The booklets were multilithed from the typed originals by the process 
of offset printing and were stapled into brightly colored covers. 

A preliminary portion of the study was undertaken with two local 
groups of children to determine the way in which the evaluation job 
could best be presented and to gain help in the selection of test items 
for the Comprehension of Source Materials Test needed for the study 
proper. 

In the major study 10 groups of children participated. Boys and 
girls in one fifth and one sixth grade in each of five Indiana cities par- 
ticipated. Complete data were secured for 293 children. The study 
required approximately three weeks for completion, with the first of the 
groups beginning on April 23 and the last finishing on May 30, 1948. 

During the first week of the study the teacher told the pupils in her 
own words what the study was about and what they were asked to do. 
Some suggestions for this presentation were given in the directions to 
the teachers. 

Children were then given Stagecoach Days. They looked at the 
booklet and talked about it, discussing ways in which the booklet was 
different from books they had read. The teacher stressed the fact that 
source materials are first-hand accounts, whereas most textbooks and 
story books contain material that has been rewritten by the author in 
his own words. 

The children talked and asked questions freely as they read this 
booklet through with the teacher. The purpose of this contact was to 
help the children to see what the booklets were like and to feel at ease in 
using them. In the margin of her copy the teacher recorded significant 
points of discussion and later transferred these notes to her record book. 

Following the reading of the booklet, a free period was arranged, 
in which the children wrote stories, drew pictures, worked out plays, or 
engaged in similar activities. Thirty minutes was the length of time 
suggested, though no limit was necessary. Ideas for the content of the 
activities were not suggested. Children were free to use the period in 
any worth-while way they chose. Spontaneous carry-over of interest 
was noted and recorded. 

On the second or third day following the first presentation, Early 
Days on Canal and River was given to the children. Less teacher guid- 
ance and help were offered on this occasion. Time was allowed for all 
to complete the reading individually. The discussion, which was limited 
to a period at the close of the reading, was recorded as before. An 
activity period followed. 

Early in the second week of the study, the booklet Covered Wagon 
Days was presented to the children. This was a period planned to be 
quite independent of teacher influence or assistance. Time for silent 
reading was given; necessary questions were answered for individual 
children; no group discussion was encouraged. An activity period fol- 
lowed as before. 

During the middle part of the second week, Early Railroad Days 
was placed on the reading table. The teacher announced its availability 
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and that all ay fellow passengers 

were lost, except those who, like 

amysalf, were struggling in the 

water. .. + Still I thougnt 1t 

well enough to appropriate what- 

ever ald was within my reach; so, 

like others, I began a race, which 

proved to be a tedious one, after 

a shattered piece of plank. I 

finally reached it, and putting 

my hands rather rudely upon it, 

1 got a sousing for ay pains. The 

plece was too small. ....i7 

Por seventy-five yeare or more steamboats 
carried products to market and pessengers up 
ané down the river. But the rivers and their 
boats were of Little use to those who wished to 
go deyona the Mississippi. New and faster ways 
The rellrosd was 


of transjortetion were needed. 


on the way. 
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Dooklet were taken from the books Liste below, 
The number in front of each book ie the same as 
the number of the etery quoted from the boeke. 
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Thie ola story from 6 sagesine printed in 
3899 is Bumorous, but 2¢ shows very well what 
often happenes. You cen imagine how frightened 
this peesenger was. 

(An old gentleman who is very 
timid is in his berth and over- 


hears the brakeman and conductor 
talking.) 
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"Jim, do you think the 
Millcreek Bridge safe 
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“If Joe cracks on the 
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Conductor. 





I'm going forward 
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The newspapers of the day often published 


stories of accidents. Here are two notices from 
The Weekly Register. 


new locomotive engine, built 
by Mr. Charles Reeder, of this city, 
for the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
whilst on its trial on Tuesday last, 
in conveying a heavy train of cars, 
exploded--by which the engineer was 
killed and the fireman badly wound- 
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This one wae copied by The Beekly Register 
from e Louisiane paper. 
Yesterday the Creole, of the 


rail road, being ready to start for 
the city, with several care attached, 





self and cars in twelve feet water 
at the end of the wharf, 7 
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and arranged for some free reading time during the day. At this time 
no effort was made to encourage or to assign the reading. The drawing 
power of the booklets provided the only motivation. The teacher re- 
corded the names of children voluntarily reading the booklet and any 
significant comments they made. There was no activity period. 

The third week was devoted to evaluation. The children were first 
asked to respond to a questionnaire designed to determine their reactions 
to the specific features of the booklets and to the booklets as a whole. 
The necessity for honest evaluation was stressed. 

Oral interviews were conducted. Using questions given on an oral 
interview sheet as a guide, the interviewer discussed the booklets with 
each child. Each interview required from 8 to 10 minutes. 

In order to determine present reading age and mental age levels, 
two standardized tests were used—the Stanford Achievement Test, In- 
termediate Language Arts Test, Form DM, Test 1 and 2; and the Cali- 
fornia Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Elementary S-Form. The 
Comprehension of Source Materials Test, the informal objective test 
constructed for the study, was given to determine ability to comprehend 
the source materials, 

The classrooms, chosen because their teachers were interested in 
experimenting with new ideas, were checked on a Room Environment 
Rating Scale to evaluate their adequacy in relation to characteristics 
considered to be essentials of a modern schoolroom. The items on the 
scale were concerned with the status of teacher-pupil planning in the 
group, the place of the teacher in the classroom, attention to individual 
differences, general room atmosphere, extent of materials for wide read- 
ing, and opportunities for pupil evaluation. Evaluations were made on 
the basis of class visitation, exploration of the room setting, and con- 
versations with teachers and children. 

Several assumptions were basic to the study. The first was that 
children are able to evaluate new curriculum materials. The second was 
that the use of source materials at the elementary level is desirable. 
The third was that the study of transportation is of interest to boys 
and girls. 

Several factors were, of course, beyond the control of the study. 
Teacher personality, a most variable factor, was of great influence in 
the study. Basic philosophy of education worked for the success of the 
study in some instances, against it in others. Such physical factors as 
group characteristics, room environment, and school program varied 
widely from school to school. Although the groups in the study under- 
took the project with enthusiasm and carried out the plans with care, 
there were unavoidable deviations from uniformity. Resulting varia- 
tions arose, of course, from the fact that the study concerned itself with 
the reactions of boys and girls in a real life evaluation job; the study 
did not concern itself with factual response in a highly controlled experi- 
ment. The study tried to determine in rather informal ways the re- 
actions of certain groups of children to a specific body of source ma- 
terial; it did not attempt to determine how other groups would react to 
these or to other source materials. 
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The findings of the study indicate that the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1, Although the children reported many difficulties in reading the 
source materials and were, as a group, reading at a level below their 
ability at the time of the study, as shown by standardized tests, they 
read the source books readily. This would seem to indicate that interest 
in the reading carried them through what otherwise might have been a 
hard reading task. 

2. Test results and teacher comments indicated that the source 
materials were difficult for the poor readers. The selections were in 
general read with only slightly greater success by sixth grade than by 
fifth grade children. Grade placement did not appear to be an important 
factor in itself. 

3. Obtained high relationships between success in reading the source 
materials and reading and mental ages made it possible to predict suc- 
cess in the use of source materials and aid in the adaptation of instruc- 
tion to the various levels of ability within any group. 

4. Teacher opinion, corroborated by test results, seemed to show 
that source materials were most easily read and understood when the 
group shared them in a class situation. It is apparent here that the 
introduction and use of such new curriculum materials require the co- 
operative efforts of teachers and pupils. 

5. In those rooms where a related unit of study was in progress, 
the materials profited from added background of experience which the 
children had gained. This fact is in agreement with the generally ac- 
cepted principle that source materials should be used as an integral 
part of an area of study. 

6. Mechanical aids to reading and understanding met with approval. 
It is evident that generous assistance must be given to boys and girls in 
their utilization of source materials. 

7. Children gave apparently whole-hearted interest to the evaluation 
project. Almost every feature of the booklets was approved by a large 
proportion of the group. Nearly all the group indicated that they liked 
the materials. 

8. The features of the source selections most pleasing to the children 
were continuity, action, and humor. These may serve as guides in the 
selection of additional materials and in the revision of the present 
booklets. 

9. The character of the source booklets was of interest to many 
children. Their comments indicated that they realized that the stories 
were different from other history tales, that they were first-hand ac- 
counts, and that they used the exact words of those who originally kept 
the records. Such materials may well be of value for children at the 
age when they are beginning to prefer fact to fancy. 

10. Children were able to offer many suggestions for more booklets. 
Their long list of ideas for further development was another indication 
of their interest. 

11. Voluntary free time activities showed much carry-over of interest 
from the booklets. Activities were many and varied. 

12. Group projects were numerous in rooms where children were 
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observed to have more freedom to plan and where programs were flexible 
enough to allow time for development of ideas. 

13. The booklets seemed to be received with most favor in rooms 
rated highest on the Room Environment Rating. This would seem to 
indicate that freedom and opportunity for activity are conducive to the 
development of such projects as the study required. 

14. Interest seemed to be somewhat more sustained in fifth grades 
than in sixth. This probably came about because of the closer relation- 
ship of the materials to the usual content of fifth grade social studies. 

15. In conclusion, it seems apparent that carefully selected source 
materials, with adequate aids to reading used by teachers and children 
together, have a real contribution to make to certain areas of the ele- 
mentary school social studies program. 

Because this study is a beginning in a relatively untouched field, 
several further studies should be completed before it may be said con- 
clusively that source materials have value for elementary school children. 

The real value of the source materials may best be determined when 
they are used as an integral part of a unit of study and when their 
contribution is measured by a standardized instrument. Comparisons 
with other types of curriculum materials also need to be made. 

Ways in which source materials may aid in the development of 
critical thinking is an area well worth exploring. There is much argu- 
ment for the use of such techniques at higher grade levels. Whether or 
not source materials may be used in this way with younger children 
should be determined. 

It is possible that the source materials should be revised, presented 
in a different way, or even rewritten in simplified form. These new 
materials ought then to be subjected to pupil evaluation. 

In the present study it appeared possible that there is a room atmos- 
phere in which such an evaluation project succeeds best. More careful 
standardization of room conditions under which the source booklets are 
to be used would contribute further to our knowledge of the kinds of 
atmosphere conducive to their success. 

Psychologically children are sensitive to the wishes of adults and 
are often motivated by a desire to please them. It is highly probable 
that such motivation was at work in the present study. Much needs to 
be done in the field of perfecting questionnaire and interview techniques 
to eliminate the possibility that children may be operating from a 
“please the adult” motive. 

Perhaps what is needed most of all is an increasing number of 
attempts to use original sources and to share the results of such efforts. 
It seems quite likely that the use of such materials at the intermediate 
level may implement the movement in elementary education toward 
wider reading, a more thorough search for facts, and an evaluation of 
sources. At least the use of source materials may serve to illustrate to 
children that the social studies textbook began in the journals of the 
past and that it is neither the last word nor an infallible guide. 
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The Problem 


The problem of this study was to establish a procedure whereby 
professionally trained school administrators could devise and apply an 
instrument to measure public attitudes toward important school prob- 
lems and to create such an instrument relative to the basic administra- 
tive organization of public education in Indiana, apply the instrument, 
and interpret the results. The accurate measurement of public opinion 
is basic to the development of a public school relations program in any 
constituency, whether it be the local school community, the school dis- 
trict, the county, or the state. 

The public must be informed of the work, shortcomings, and aspira- 
tions of the schools if adequate public support for education is to be 
expected. The amount of public participation in the school program is 
one important element; another is the willingness of the public to pro- 
vide the adequate financial support for the maintenance and operation 
of the school program. 


The Method 


An attitude scale was constructed and a representative sampling of 
the citizens of Indiana was asked to check this scale. Items included 
were controversial in nature and, even though some were somewhat 
technical, they were of general public interest. Recent research in the 
fields of sociology and social psychology was used in the development 
and application of the scale. The experiences of Cantril, Roper, Gallup, 
and others in the field of public opinion research were carefully 
reviewed. 

An adaptation of the graphic rating scale was used. This method 
was selected because (1) it is simple and easily understood, (2) the 
questionnaire can be carefully filled out by checking, (3) the question- 
naire can be easily altered, and (4) several types of attitudes may be 
studied at one time. Opportunity was given the respondent to express 
freely any views he might have concerning any of the issues by writing 
his comments on the blank. Ample margins were provided for this 
purpose, and valuable data were collected in this manner. 

Certain personal data that had significant implications were re- 
quested from each respondent, such as place of residence, sex, age group, 
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county, ownership or rental of home, occupation, last grade attended 
in school, and number of children and their ages. 

Twenty items were included, and the respondent was requested to 
check the response under each item that most nearly expressed his point 
of view. Considerable effort was made to select the 20 most significant 
items from a much longer list. The attitude scales were serially num- 
bered to expedite checking and were coded in such a manner that data 
could be tabulated by means of punched cards. Every effort was made 
to construct the attitude scale in the simplest language possible without 
distorting the meaning, and all technical and professional terms were 
omitted. 


Procedure 


Data for this study were gathered during the summer of 1948. 
Respondents were selected from three main groups: (1) lay citizens, 
(2) lay-citizen leaders, and (3) professional educators. 

These categories were broken down still further into sub-groups. 
Lay citizens were classified into seven general groups following some- 
what the occupational pattern used by the Census Bureau. These were: 
(1) professional people other than teachers, (2) managerial, (3) skilled 
workers, (4) unskilled and semi-skilled workers, (5) agricultural occu- 
pations, (6) housewives, and (7) those persons retired, unemployed, and 
not belonging to any of the first six groups. 

An attempt was also made to measure the attitudes of those leaders 
in a community who play an important part in determining public 
opinion. A sampling of the leadership groups was made and the follow- 
ing were considered representative: (1) American Association of Uni- 
versity Women officials, (2) Chamber of Commerce officials, (3) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce officials, (4) League of Women Voters officials, 
(5) Parent-Teacher Association officials, (6) Rotary Club presidents, 
and (7) School Board members. 

The sampling of professional educators was broken down into three 
groups as follows: (1) county superintendents of schools, (2) city and 
town superintendents of schools, and (3) classroom teachers. 

The names of 1,347 lay citizens were selected from the list of 
registered owners of automobiles in the state. These names were select- 
ed on a proportionate basis by population from each of the state’s 92 
counties. The 27.7 per cent return from this group was high for this 
method of selection. The 60 per cent of the questionnaires returned 
from the leaders of the lay groups was also high. Eighty-six classroom 
teachers who were enrolled in three graduate teacher-education classes 
at Indiana University checked the scale. Both elementary and second- 
ary school teachers were included in the group. 


Major Findings 


1. Lay-citizens are generally in favor of more state control and 
more state aid for education in Indiana. 
2. The citizens of Indiana are more favorable to the ideal of equal 
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educational opportunity for every child in the state than has been 
generally supposed. 

3. Indiana citizens favor a rental plan for providing textbooks and 
teaching materials rather than free textbooks for all pupils or outright 
purchase by parents. 

4. Indiana citizens believe that the kindergarten should be included 
in the common school system and should be supported with regular 
school funds. 

5. A program of evening classes for adults carried on largely at 
public expense is generally favored by Indiana’s citizens, 

6. On the question of including grades 13 and 14 in the common 
school system, no general statement can be made. About as many are 
opposed to this extension as favorit. 

7. Most Indiana citizens are in favor of a state board of education 
of seven or nine members, to be either appointed by the Governor or 
elected by the people and made up of both lay and professional members. 

8. The state superintendent of public instruction should be appointed 
by the State Board of Education according to the attitudes expressed by 
all groups of Indiana citizens. 

9. Fifty-eight per cent of the 882 persons who sent in attitude 
scales feel that school budgets should be adopted after a public hearing 
has been held. : 

10. Sixty-two per cent of all respondents feel that school board 
members should be elected by the people. 

11. On the question of the most satisfactory type of school organ- 
ization for non-urban communities, 39 per cent of the respondents favor 
the county unit while 42 per cent favor the community unit. These 
figures do not indicate a definite trend in public opinion; however, it is 
to be noted that only 11 per cent favor the present township trustee 
system. This can certainly be interpreted to mean that a change in the 
present type of non-urban organization is very much desired. 

12. Another indictment of the present township trustee system is 
expressed by respondents when only 3 per cent feel that one person 
should determine school policy. At the same time, 36 per cent favor a 
three-member board and 54 per cent favor a five-member board. 

13. Respondents feel that, if the office of county superintendent of 
schools is to be continued in a reorganization program, this officer 
should have executive authority. over the schools under his direct juris- 
diction. 

14. Eighty-two per cent of Indiana’s citizens feel that school control 
should be entirely outside the bounds of party politics. 

15. Three-fourths of all respondents favor some form of federal aid 
for education, either direct aid to all the states or federal aid to those 
states which need it most. 

16. Only 22 per cent of the respondents feel that the schools are 
doing a good job, 64 per cent feel that they are doing an average job, 
and 9 per cent believe they are doing a poor job. 

17. Sex is a definite factor in determining attitudes toward public 
education. On all issues in which there was a significant difference of 
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opinion on account of sex, women expressed a more liberal point of view 
than did men. 

18. Respondents in the age groups 20-39 years are most liberal in 
regard to educational problems, while those of 60 years of age or over 
are most conservative. 

19. Those respondents who rent their homes are generally more 
liberal on educational matters than are those who own their homes. 

20. Respondents who have attended college are generally more liberal 
on matters pertaining to education than are respondents who have a 
high school education or less. 

21. In the comparison of attitudes of respondents in school relief 
and non-school relief counties, generally, attitudes expressed are on a 
selfish basis. If the school relief counties are to gain by certain changes 
in educational practice, then the respondents from those counties are in 
favor of these changes, and if non-school relief counties are to lose by 
these same modifications, they are opposed to them. 


General Conclusions 


General conclusions made as a result of this study are as follows: 

1. Every school has a policy of public school relations even though 
it may not be set down in writing. This policy needs to be studied and 
analyzed in order that the public relations program will be better able 
to integrate the resources of the home, the school, and the community. 

2. People must be adequately informed concerning educational mat- 
ters in order that they will be able to express intelligent opinions con- 
cerning important issues of public education. 

3. A careful study of public opinion toward education will enable 
the administration to detect potential pressure groups before they go 
into action. 

4. Schools need not be administered in terms of public opinion, but 
it is desirable to know what that opinion is so that it can be modified by 
the public relations program of the school to conform with sound educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

5. Too little attention is paid to the attitudes of people toward edu- 
cation in general and the local school system in particular. It does not 
necessarily mean, when the public’s attitudes are ascertained, that 
they need necessarily determine school policy, but it certainly does mean 
that a better guided program of public relations will be possible when 
the expressed attitudes of the public are known. 

6. The public relations program of a school is the measure of under- 
standing of the program of education in the community. The willing- 
ness of the public to bear the cost of the program is another measure of 
understanding. A third test lies in the willingness of a community to 
work with the schools in moving forward to a better community living 
for all. 

7. The people’s attitudes on some issues included in the scale were 
not the most satisfactory when considered in the light of best educa- 
tional practice. A program of public enlightenment should be planned 
to inform the public of best practices in education today. 
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8. It is impractical to construct one attitude scale that can be gen- 
erally used. Vital issues and educational problems vary from one com- 
munity to another, and any attitude scale used must be pertinent to the 
problems and issues at hand. 

9. There is no reason to believe that the results from a mail- 
questionnaire survey are not as valid as those from an interview type of 
survey. 

10. The school public relations program must be based upon a 
scientific study of public opinion in the area in question. 

11. To insure best results the items of the attitude scale must meet 
the three following criteria concerning educational problems: 

a. Is it important? 

b. Is it interesting? 

c. Is it understandable? 

12. Any well-trained school administrator interested in home-school- 
community relations should be able to construct an attitude scale and 
obtain a measure of public opinion on vital issues pertaining to education 
in his area or district. 

13. The results of an attitude or opinion survey must be carefully 
interpreted. There is no place for vague generalities. Opinions ex- 
pressed are those of certain individuals at a given time on a given issue. 

14. The State Department of Education should use an attitude scale 
concerning educational matters when there are important controversial 
issues. The results of such a study would be invaluable in planning 
proposed educational legislation. 

15. This study indicates that the Indiana General Assembly has not 
interpreted the opinions of the people into law on many problems con- 
cerning education. There are indications that other factors, such as 
pressure groups and politics, have been considered more important. 
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The major problem of this investigation was to compare the relative 
efficiency of three different methods of predicting achievement. The 
subordinate problem was to select the most effective predictive indices 
for each semester’s achievement. The investigation covered a period of 
three consecutive semesters for university students, beginning with the 
semester of entrance. 


The Survey of the Literature 


A large number of references involving predictive studies were read 
and annotated. Of these, approximately 100 were selected in order to 
provide an abstract of the evolution and development of prediction tech- 
niques. An attempt was made to trace this development from the time 
of Galton to the present. A summary of the analysis of predictive 
studies appears at the end of the chapter devoted to the literature. 


Methods and Techniques 


The sample. The original sample consisted of some 2,000 university 
freshmen who entered in the fall of 1942. Due to the limitations im- 
posed because of the necessity for having complete data for each case, 
this number was reduced to 1,229 for the first semester study. With- 
drawals further limited the cases to 927 and 462, respectively, for the 
second and third semesters. 


The predictive indices. The survey of the literature, combined with 
preliminary research by the present investigator, made it possible to 
eliminate from consideration several available predictive indices. In all, 
13 remained to be treated in the present study. First and second semes- 
ter credit-point ratios were used alternately as criterion variables and 
predictive indices. The 13 indices and their respective code designations 
were as follows: 

RIC—Rank in high school graduating class 

ACE—Total score on the ACE Psychological Examination—1941 
Edition 

CET—Total score on the Cooperative English Test—Form PM 

1CPR—First semester credit-point ratio 

2CPR—Second semester credit-point ratio 

ACPR—Average credit-point ratio for the first two semesters 
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3CPR—Third semester credit-point ratio (used as criterion only) 
AQi—Ratio between RIC and ACE 

AQ2—Ratio between 1CPR and ACE 

ACH—Principal’s rating of expected achievement 
MOS—Principal’s rating of management of self 
STH—Principal’s rating of study habits 

IAI—Principal’s rating of initiative and industry 
AVR—Average of AHC, MOS, STH, and IAI 


Statistical treatment. For purposes of the study, all distributions 
were transformed to standard scores. Hollerith techniques were used to 
process the data. Final selection of combinations of predictive indices 
was made by means of the traditional multiple correlation technique. A 
description of the three methods of prediction follows: 

Method 1 (M1) was the traditional method of employing multiple 
regression technique in predicting a criterion variable from a combina- 
tion of predictive indices 

Method 2 (M2) was developed by observing the percentages of 
those doing satisfactory work who made various scores on the predictive 
indices. Through interpolation, a scale of standard scores for each 
index was determined which showed what range of scores would predict 
0-9 chances in 100, 10-19 chances in 100, on up to and including 90-100 
chances in 1(0. To get a composite chances of success score the indices 
were assigned equal weights. 

Method 3 (M3) differed from M2 only in that the indices were not 
assigned equal weights in computing the composite chances of success. 
Instead, each index received a weighting which was proportional to the 
respective contribution of that variable to the square of the multiple 
correlation coefficient. 

Limitations of space make it necessary to omit further discussion 
and clarification of prediction methods. A full description of each 
method and attendant example appears in the appendix of the original 
thesis. 


Major Conclusions 


An analysis of the data revealed the following conclusions with 
respect to the primary purpose of the study: 

1. Each of the methods had comparable validity coefficients for pre- 
dicting first semester achievement. Since M2 entailed much less com- 
putational effort than either of the other methods, it appeared to be the 
most useful of the three methods. Also, M2 had an added advantage of 
providing a visual method of showing chances of success. A _ typical 
example of a psychographic form for this purpose is shown on page 30. 

2. Whereas, all of the methods were valid for group prediction, none 
of the methods was highly successful in predicting individual success. 
This is in accordance with the findings of other investigators, and sug- 
gests the need for the development of more precise measuring instru- 
ments. 

3. There was some variation in the validity of the methods when 
used for predicting success in the second semester. This variation was 
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This study is concerned with ascertaining the application of mathe- 
matics needed by machinists to do work indicated on the shop blueprints. 

The early craftsman made his own standards of measure and was 
responsible only to himself for the final results. The dawn of the 
industrial revolution changed all this. As the crafts became more spe- 
cialized and complex, these variable standards were forced out of exist- 
ence. The industrial revolution brought division of labor which com- 
pelled the individual to depend upon others for manufactured goods 
rather than to make everything himself. 

The process of supplying others with manufactured goods started 
our present era of division of labor. Every segment of the trades has 
felt the keenness of present-day competitive manufacturing, and ma- 
chine-shop work is no exception. _Machine-shop work, as it is currently 
developed, is concerned with machining, hardening, and sizing (measur- 
ing) in the process of fabrication. It is with this latter problem, meas- 
uring in the machine shop with mathematical applications, that this 
study deals. 

This study is attacking this mathematical aspect in machine-shop 
work because today there are trying problems confronting the trade: 
Heretofore the designing of parts has been restricted to what the ma- 
chine-tool industry could produce with the men, machines, and tools at 
its command. Designs are no longer, however, restricting demands to 
what the machine shop has done; technology is currently in the fore- 
ground and is requesting “tailor-made” tooling and machining to serve 
specific needs. As stated by a machine-tool general manager, much 
simplification and standardization is needed to facilitate the flow of 
accurate information from engineering to production departments. The 
making of a certain part of a jet engine, for example, involves the en- 
tire gamut of the machine-shop trade, including applied mathematics. 


Special Significance of the Problem 


Mathematics plays a continuous role for the machinist in his learn- 
ing of the trade and as he progresses in its work. To be a real value to 
the machinist, mathematics must be in usable form as needed in his 
work directions in the blueprint. General technology has its influence 
on the emphasis upon related mathematics in machine shop practice. 
The manner in which mathematics has been used throughout the ages 
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has had a bearing on the way it developed. The earlier systems of 
mathematics among the Greeks fared badly as long as they remained 
abstract reasoning. But when the secrets of the physical world started 
unfolding, the continuing demand for practical notations gave the needed 
impetus for mathematical advancement. According to Van Sickle,! it is 
possible that this practical application gave Anaxagoras and Democritus 
their striking success in the philosophical hypothesis achieved in geom- 
etry. By the same token, Hippocrates of Chios, Hippias of Elis, and 
Meton (an astronomer) of Athens? were instrumental in extending Greek 
accumulated knowledge and expressing their findings with practical 
applications. 

Mathematics may be said to have made its greatest stride when 
purposeful. The application of mathematics to real things, such as the 
invention of the thermometer in 1597, the telescope in 1609, the barom- 
eter in 1643, and the microscope in 1650, has added new emphasis upon 
mathematical content. With the increased complexity of civilization, 
mathematics is continuously called upon to be helpful. Obviously, it is 
expecting too much for all fields of endeavor to be proficient in all forms 
of mathematics when for many specialized fields only certain special 
applications of mathematics are urgently needed. 

In the machine shop trade there are vital needs for applied mathe- 
matics, and ability in this field is necessary to success for a workman. 
On the other hand, there are mathematical concepts without essential 
trade applications, and the tradesman who tries to learn these could 
diminish his chances for the full count of success. If these unneeded 
concepts, such as the abstract theorems and axioms used in formal 
geometry, are not understood in a practical way, they tend to impede 
the progress of the tradesman in his learning of the things he necessarily 
must know and use. 

To the machine shop tradesman, also, applied mathematics may be 
a psychological part of his job. The machinist is happy in his work if 
he knows the whole job. Since applied mathematics is a part of the 
technology essential for the machinist, the adequate use of numbers for 
the trade can be a morale booster. A study by Kurt Lewin’ indicates 
that high labor turnover might be a symptom of a feeling of failure on 
the part of the worker rather than a result of the stereotyped excuses 
that are offered in the terminal interview. The ability to understand 
and execute a job with success promotes a genuine liking for that job 
and a feeling of well-being, satisfaction, and security. 

As a prelude to job satisfaction, the training in the machinist’s 
trade must include acceptable technical training. To meet this qualifica- 
tion the mathematics content in trade training must be timed accurately, 
applied, and organized for specific use. Instructional materials should 
be based on sound psychology and good logic, and they should be pre- 
sented at the time in the course when they can be applied in practical 
working situations. 


1 Van Sickle, Clifton E., A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient World, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1947, p. 424. 

2 Ibid. 

="*Motive Aids Learning,” Phi Delta Kappan 30:127, December, 1948. 
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This research is an endeavor to discover the mathematics needed by 
the machinist regardless of his status of formal school training. It is 
noteworthy that in their training programs many industries use the 
applied mathematical problems that exist in blueprints rather than use 
published texts in mathematics. The writer had some experience with 
applied mathematics as director of plant training in the Calumet (lIlli- 
nois) area. To care for the needed applied mathematics, a syllabus was 
developed for that particular plant training situation. The writer dur- 
ing his tenure (1941-1945) as plant training director (with direct re- 
sponsibilities for welding practice and blueprint reading, and for ma- 
chine-shop practice, mathematics, and blueprint reading) at the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Armored Tank Divisions, Chicago, Illinois, would 
have appreciated basic mathematics directly applicable to machine-shop 
practice and validated by top-flight tradesmen and supervisors. 

In one of the writer’s field visits for research data the president* 
of an Indiana machine shop expressed the opinion that applied mathe- 
matics such as this study represents is urgently needed for technical 
training. Further, without an unbiased approach, management and 
labor are likely to have difficulty in solving the technical training prob- 
lems. This plant president was thinking about his recent problem when 
he said: 


A study such as yours would have solved our mathematics 
training problem last year. I was on a committee representing 
the vocational school, industry, and union to set up a related 
mathematics class for machinists, but we had to disband because 
we (union and management) could not agree on the mathematics 
content. Your research should give us this much-needed material. 
Our group was not willing to settle for technical machine shop 
mathematics book problem-solving. 


Thus, according to the committee’s experience, management and 
the federated trade union would accept the training of mathematics 
on the basis of its use in the trade. This situation is a strong recom- 
mendation for appropriate mathematical training content in the trade 
school, vocational school, and industrial plant. Management does not 
want any omission or soft content, nor does it want padding and 
superfluity, or mathematics just for mathematics’ sake. 


Methods and Procedures 


An analysis was made of 5,101 industrial blueprints from 25 in- 
dustries located in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. From the analysis, 
separate lists of applications of mathematics, mathematical terms, and 
trade terms’ were made in random and nonsequential order. These 
lists were submitted in random order to the cooperating industries 
to designate where the content was used. The data from the industries 


*Informal (but confirmed) statement to writer, September 28, 1948. 


5In this study the term “applications of mathematics” means any use of numbers 
needed by the machinist that has the trade blueprint as its origin and that is needed to 
help the workman manipulate tools, machines, and materials. The term “mathematical 
terms” means the names, symbols, and process terms that are understood by the ma- 
chinist when encountered on blueprints or in the practice of his work. The term “trade 
terms" means any expression which is peculiar to the machinist trade related to or used 
directly with numbers read from the trade blueprint. 
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were then assembled into a check list. The check list was resubmitted 
to the same industries; and items were rated as necessary, desirable, or 
unnecessary for machinists in the individual plants. It is desirable to 
explain that the rating of items was made by each of the cooperating 
firms as a unit, regardless of the number of raters used by any plant 
for rating purposes. 

In one large plant that was visited personally to explain the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the ratings, 18 different individuals partici- 
pated in the plant decision on the various items. These individuals in- 
cluded plant engineers, machine-shop foremen, supervisors, and machin- 
ists of high ability and extensive experience. Because of the procedure 
followed, it must be recognized that percentages, in the summary data, 
are based upon the number of plants rating each item rather than upon 
aggregation of the total number of experts from all the plants which 
participated in the rating process. In other words, each plant was 
regarded as a “rater” and no one was involved in the ratings who was 
not regarded as an expert in his own plant. 


Major Findings 


The industrial evaluators from the 25 cooperating industries (lo- 
cated in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin) felt that there are 10 dis- 
tinct classifications in the machinist trade; apprentice (first through 
fourth year), journeyman machinist, and master machinist. For each 
one of these groups of workers there are applications of mathematics 
that are regarded as necessary or desirable for a worker at that level. 
The operatives constitute the largest numerical group and need, chiefly 
in the first year, the four fundamental processes of arithmetic applied 
to machine-shop problems. In the other three years classified operatives 
require segments of mathematics necessary to enable them to manipu- 
late machine-tools and do bench work. The apprentice group needs ap- 
plications of mathematics in a progressive four-year sequence including: 
the four fundamentals of arithmetic, Pythagorean theorem, equilateral 
triangle, isosceles triangle, right-triangle functions of trigonometry 
(angles and sides), oblique-triangle functions of trigonometry (angles 
and sides), slide-rule calculations, and special machine-shop formulas. 
The journeyman machinist needs, in addition to the apprentice require- 
ments, applications of mathematics to a variety of special machine-shop 
formulas. He requires no additional mathematical terms. For the 
master machinist there seems to be definite need for applications of 
mathematics ranging beyond those required for apprentices and journey- 
men, including special formulas, metric conversions, and problems in- 
volved in designing work from blueprints. 


Books used. The study found that one half of the cooperating indus- 
tries used books dealing with mathematics and technical data as an 
aid for applications of mathematics in machine-shop upgrading and 
training. The following three books were used most often in the list 
of 12 books submitted by the industries: 

1. Practical Shop Mathematics, Wolfe and Phelps (McGraw-Hill) 

2. American Machinist Handbook, Colvin (McGraw-Hill) 
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3. Machinery’s Handbook, Oberg and Jones (Industrial Press) 
The other books in the list used by one cooperating industry for 

applications of mathematics in machine-shop ungrading and training 

were: 

College Algebra, Palmer and Miser (McGraw-Hill) 

Trigonometry, Wentworth (Ginn and Company) 

8. Handbook of Mathematical Tables and Formulas, Oberg and 
Jones (Industrial Press) 

4. General Machine Shop Practice, Colvin and Stanley (McGraw- 
Hill) 

5. Mathematics for Technical and Vocational Schools, Slade and 
Margolis (Wiley and Sons) 

6. Shop Trigonometry, Ford Trade School (Ford Trade School) 

7. Shop Mathematics, Felker (Bruce Publishing Company) 

8. Practical Mathematics, Palmer and Bibb (McGraw-Hill) 

9. Applied Industrial Mathematics, Jones (Prentice-Hall) 


ne 


Conclusions 


This investigation has yielded a goodly number of facts pertaining 
to the applications of mathematics, mathematical terms, and trade 
terms related to the work of machine-shop employees. Attention, how- 
ever, is called specifically to many salient points that will designate the 
importance of the data, either to emphasize their nature or importance 
or to note them as exceptions. Some of these points follow: 

1. Industry demonstrated sincere cooperation in analyzing training 
content for machine-shop work from the lowliest job holder to the most 
highly trained worker. This fact was represented by the hours of time 
given the author in the initial industrial contacts he made as well as 
the amount of time subsequently devoted by many representatives of 
industry in making the item-by-item evaluation on the mathematical 
check list. 

2. There are well-established classifications in the machine-shop 
trade. These classifications are (a) operatives, (b) apprentices, (c) 
journeymen machinists, and (d) master machinists. 

3. Machine-shop operatives were found in all industries embraced 
in this study and represented the largest group of workers in the 25 
industries cooperating in this study. 

4. In spite of the fact that all cooperating industries had opera- 
tives, none of them reported data indicating maintenance of directors or 
supervisors of training or a systematic allocation of time for training 
purposes. 

5. Industry reported data for operatives, indicating applied mathe- 
matical content comparable to that for four-year apprenticeships. In 
view of that fact, it was somewhat surprising not to find any provision 
made by those industries for the systematic training of operatives. 

6. All industries in this study reporting apprenticeship programs 
had systematic training -programs for their apprentices that were con- 
ducted either by the industrial establishment or by local vocational 
schools. These apprentice training programs, in the opinion of the 
reporting industries, were adequately supervised. 
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7. Apprenticeship programs represented in this study exist in 
relatively large plants (ranging from 413 to 18,000 employees, with a 
median of 1,600 employees), which indicates the possibility that the 
size of the plant may have an influence upon the existence of apprentice- 
ship in these industrial establishments. 

8. One small cooperating industry reported no journeymen or 
master machinists. The particular trade requirement in this plant 
caused this situation, which the management says will be corrected by 
an in-plant training program. 

9. The term “journeyman machinist” was found in the study to be 
well established and consistently used. 

10. The designation used for master machinist varied. The terms 
“master mechanic” and “master craftsman” were used interchangeably. 

11. The supplementary information in the check list which re- 
quested data about blueprint usage did not prove helpful because the 
response to that item was too limited. Responses here were made by 
only two of the cooperating industries. 

12. Over half of the cooperating industries listed books used for 
mathematical instruction. Twelve different books were listed, with 
three books in this group being used by more than one plant. 

13. Beyond the close of the operative and apprentice periods, it is 
apparent that mathematical terms made no additional contribution to 
the technology of machine-shop workers. Additional items of mathe- 
matical applications and trade terms continued to be found on up 
through the master machinist classification. Additional mathematical 
terms, however, were not found after the operative and apprentice classi- 
fications had been completed. 

14. One director of apprentice training for one of the industries 
cooperating in this study reported that he gave all the necessary mathe- 
matics instruction for the entire four-year apprenticeship during the 
first year of the apprentice’s employment. He undoubtedly had reasons 
for that unusual practice in the development of his training program, 
but he recognized that it was probably an exception to the usual train- 
ing program for apprentices; and in his ratings of the applications of 
mathematics to first-year, second-year, third-year, and fourth-year ap- 
prentices he distributed the mathematical data to each one of the four 
years of the apprentice program as he conceived they would ordinarily 
apply. 

15. Since the data were taken from actual blueprints used by the 
responding industries, it would not be expected that items appearing in 
such blueprints would be considered unnecessary by the officials in 
whose firms the blueprints in question were used. In the case of other 
plants, wherein the blueprints used did not contain the data of the type 
in question, the responding officials nevertheless recognized that such 
items were desirable for machine-shop workers even if unnecessary in 
their plants. They tended, therefore, to rate such items as desirable 
and to minimize the rating termed unnecessary. The entire classifica- 
tion of unnecessary, as a consequence, was so insignificant in the final 
data that it was not included in the case of any items. 
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The Problem 


The problem of this investigation is to discover the extent to which 
harmonic knowledge and skills are used by a select group of high school 
orchestra and band directors in preparing compositions for rehearsal, in 
conducting rehearsals, in altering instrumental parts, in arranging com- 
positions, and in composing numbers for orchestra and band. A similar 
study was made by Burns! in which he investigated the harmonic know]l- 
edge and skills used by a select group of choral leaders. 


Procedures 


The procedures used in this investigation involved three steps: (1) 
preparing a check list of music activities that may be used by high school 
band and orchestra directors in the field; (2) gathering the data from a 
select group of high school band and orchestra directors; and (3) evalu- 
ating the data. 

Letters were sent to public school and college music administrators 
asking for the names of four or five outstanding instrumental music 
teachers. Additional names of outstanding teachers were obtained from 
professional music education journals. A list of 1,100 names of teachers 
was compiled and each teacher was asked to cooperate in this investiga- 
tion by describing his teaching activities on a prepared check list. Of 
the 1,100 check lists sent out, 16 were returned by the post office, leaving 
a total of 1,084 check lists that may be assumed to have been delivered 
to the addressees. Of the 1,084 check lists received by teachers, 744 (69 
per cent) were returned and contained usable responses. 

Data were received from each of the 48 states and were distributed 
throughout the nation in such a way as to be fairly representative of the 
nationwide population of high school instrumental music teachers. Only 
1.2 per cent of the 744 respondents reported that they taught in schools 
of fewer than 100 students, while 51.2 per cent reported that they taught 
in schools of more than 750 students. The average respondent reported 
in this study taught in one high school and two or more grade schools, 
was primarily an instrumental music teacher, directed a high school 
band and orchestra, directed a band of 50 to 74 players and an orchestra 
of 25 to 49 players, taught in a high school of 750 or more students, and 
had taught 11 to 15 years. 


1 Burns, Samuel T., Harmonic Skills Used by Selected High School Choral Leaders, 
Contributions to Education, no. 905, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1945. 
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In general, there were two methods of interpreting the data: first, 
an analysis was made of the data submitted by 744 teachers who will be 
designated as “all respondents”; and second, the data of all respondents 
were divided into special groups in an attempt to discover differences in 
procedures as reported by special groups of respondents. The more 
important of the measurements was the percentage of respondents re- 
porting that they made use of the procedures mentioned in the check list 
items. When the analysis was made of the data reported by special 
groups of teachers, an attempt was made to discover differences that 
might be affected by such things as length of teaching experience, size 
of band or orchestra directed, and the number of times the teachers had 
been recommended. All data were analyzed for 12 special groups of 
teachers. For example, the data of teachers with short teaching experi- 
ence (1 to 5 years) were compared with the data of teachers with more 
than 15 years teaching experience to determine the effect of experience 
on the use of the various harmony skills. 


Limitations 


The data given in this report are limited primarily to the use 
that is made by instrumental music teachers of activities that involve 
applications of aural, written, or keyboard harmony. This information 
is intended to serve as a guide for harmony teachers to use in pre- 
paring the content for harmony courses. These data do not reveal the 
actual harmonic information that should be included in harmony courses, 
but they may be used to indicate objectives by showing the use that is 
made of activities involving aural, written, and keyboard harmony. 


Results 


Procedures used to obtain harmonic concept of new compositions. 
In preparing compositions to be played by a band or orchestra, it is 
desirable that the director have a concept of the harmony of the com- 
position. The process of obtaining a concept of the melodic lines of 
a composition is rather simple as compared with that of acquiring a 
concept of the harmony of a composition, and this difference should be 
recognized in interpreting the data in this report. Fowles? says that 
“melodic grasp may be developed to a very fine point of skill unaccom- 
panied by the slightest perception of harmony.” 

The procedure most widely used by the respondents was that of 
silent study of the score. High levels of skill in aural harmony are 
required in studying scores silently as a means of obtaining a concept 
of the harmony. The fact that this procedure was reported as used 
often by 93 per cent of the respondents suggests that skill in the use 
of aural harmony is of major importance in the preparation of teachers. 

The director who uses this procedure must look at the written 
score of a composition, reduce the florid distribution of notes to the 
fundamental harmony of each chord, and interpret the actual sounds 


? Fowles, Ernest, Ear, Eye, and Hand in Harmony Study, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1928, Pt. 2, p. 10. 
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of the chords without actually hearing them played. For instrumental 
compositions, this procedure sometimes becomes very complicated, the 
difficulty of the procedure being increased if the director analyzes the 
harmony from a full score where transpositions are involved rather 
than from a condensed score involving only one key. However, it may 
be assumed that all directors would consider this skill a very valuable 
asset for any band or orchestra director. In regard to the value of 
aural harmony Fowles* states that “the harmonic grip of the cultured 
musician is one of his most prized possessions.” The fact that the re- 
spondents indicated much use of this procedure does not necessarily mean 
that they actually have full command of the necessary aural skills 
involved. This point should be seriously considered, but it is significant 
to know that teachers do attempt to use this procedure so often. 

The second most widely used procedure in obtaining a concept of 
the harmony was that of use of a piano. The data suggest that skill 
on the piano should be developed to a level that would enable teachers 
to play the fundamental harmony of band or orchestra compositions, 
reading at sight from a piano accompaniment part or a condensed score 
of two, three, or four staves. It is recommended that this procedure 
may be performed with or without regard to rhythm. 

Further evidence of the validity of the stated importance of these 
two procedures was found in the analysis of the data as reported by 
special groups of respondents. Evidence was found suggesting that 
the more highly qualified respondents used these two procedures more 
frequently than did other teachers. 


Applications of aural harmony during rehearsals. The term “har- 
monic effect” is used in a broad sense and involves applications of 
aural harmony during rehearsals, such as checking the chords produced 
by the group with those of the written score for accuracy of tones 
produced, improving the balance of various chord tones, giving special 
attention to leading tones, working for smooth harmonic progressions, 
and working for accuracy in the use of dissonance. 

The objective was to discover the extent to which applications of 
aural harmony were actually used by successful high school band or 
orchestra directors as a means of validating the usefulness of training 
that may now be included in the curricula for teachers and as a means 
of establishing certain goals of achievement in aural harmony for 
teachers in training. The assumption is made that procedures fre- 
quently used by successful teachers in the field are valid criteria of 
the usefulness of such procedures, and that they may be considered 
as goals of instruction for future teachers. Once the goals are deter- 
minéd and set up, it then becomes necessary to discover the knowledge 
to be acquired and the skills to be developed by teachers to prepare them 
to perform such activities successfully. 

As 98 per cent of the respondents reported that they listen care- 
fully to the chords produced by the players to make sure they are the 
same as the harmony of the printed score, the conclusion is that teachers 
in training should develop skill in the use of aural harmony required to 


* Ibid., p. 10. 
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perform such procedures successfully, especially in the use of the most 
common chords and their frequently used inversions and progressions. 

Since 95 per cent of the respondents reported that they found it 
expedient to correct harmonic difficulties in band or orchestra rehearsals 
by having the chords played more slowly while each constituent chord 
was checked with the written score, such skills in the use of aural har- 
mony as are necessary to perform this activity successfully should be 
developed by teachers in training. It may be assumed that, if directors 
are capable of performing this procedure, there would be little need for 
using the less efficient procedures, such as having all parts played, 
but giving close attention to only one line at a time; checking doubtful 
chords by intervals, one interval at a time; and building each doubtful 
chord by adding one chord tone at a time. 


Use of harmony in making alterations of parts. To what extent 
do high school band or orchestra directors make alterations of instru- 
mental parts? What is the nature of alterations more frequently made? 
Are such alterations made during rehearsals or outside of rehearsals? 
What harmonic skills are used by the director in making such alter- 
ations? 

Eighty-four per cent of the respondents reported that they made 
alterations of instrumental parts during rehearsals. It is reasonable 
to assume that alterations made by directors during rehearsals are the 
type that can be made very quickly, and that they probably involve 
changes in a very few notes. More of the directors of orchestras of 
75 or more students than any other group of respondents reported that 
they made alterations of instrumental parts during rehearsals. 

The type of alterations most frequently made by the respondents 
was that of modifying balance. Other alterations were frequently made 
to alter the difficulty of the instrumental parts, to alter the tonal range 
of the parts, and to modify the tone color. In order to make such alter- 
ations during rehearsals, the director must have skill in the use of aural 
harmony, so that he can locate and analyze the source of difficulty 
and make such changes as may be necessary without serious loss of 
rehearsal time. 


Use of harmony in writing additional parts. To what extent do 
successful high school instrumental directors write additional parts for 
band and orchestra arrangements? What types of instrumental parts 
are most frequently written by these directors? What methods are 
used in writing such parts? What harmonic skills are employed in such 
procedures? 

The writing of piano accompaniment parts for orchestra arrange- 
ments may be considered as of minor importance as an activity of 
teachers in the field. Only 29.2 per cent of the 487 orchestra directors 
reported that they wrote such parts, and evidence was conclusive that 
such parts were only written occasionally. Therefore, the development 
of harmonic skills required in writing piano accompaniment parts are 
not warranted on the basis of usefulness. 

The writing of additional instrumental parts not supplied with band 
or orchestra arrangements is evidently a widely used activity, as 75.8 
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per cent of the 744 band and orchestra directors indicated that they 
occasionally wrote such parts. However, the evidence is that such 
parts were written by doubling sections of other printed parts rather 
than by writing parts independent of other printed parts. Since very 
little knowledge of harmony would be essential in writing additional 
instrumental parts by doubling sections of other printed parts, the 
development of harmonic skills is probably not necessary for this pur- 
pose. 


Use of harmony in composing music. Do successful high school 
band and orchestra directors make extensive use of harmony in com- 
posing music for bands or orchestras? Is it possible to achieve success 
as a high school instrumental music teacher without composing numbers 
for band or orchestra? 

The data indicate that it is possible to achieve success in high 
school instrumental music without composing music for band or orches- 
tra. More than half of the 744 respondents, 56.9 per cent, had written 
no band or orchestra compositions during the past year, and only 14.7 
per cent of the respondents had written three or more compositions 
during the past year. As music composition is primarily an activity 
involving the writing of harmony, and music composition is such a 
minor function of these respondents, we may be justified in questioning 
the advisability of developing advanced skills in writing music on the 
basis of direct application in music composition by teachers in the field. 

These data indicate that the skills developed in the writing of har- 
mony should possibly be considered in relation to their most useful 
function. Data have been given in this report indicating that various 
aspects of aural harmony are used extensively by teachers in the field 
in preparing compositions for rehearsals, in checking chords played by 
the band or orchestra with the tonal symbols of the written score, in 
working for harmonic effect, and in making alterations of instrumental 
parts to modify tone color and harmonic balance. This implies that 
skills in writing harmony should be developed as a means of contribut- 
ing to a better understanding of, and an increasing proficiency in, 
the use of aural and keyboard harmony rather than as a prerequisite 
for music composition. 


Use of harmony in arranging compositions for band and orchestras. 
To what extent do successful high school band or orchestra directors 
make arrangements of compositions for their groups? What types of 
compositions are most frequently made by these directors? What har- 
monic skills are involved in making arrangements for such compositions? 
Is “arranging” a major activity of successful high school band or or- 
chestra directors? What is the significance of the answers to these 
questions in regard to the preparation of future teachers? 

Data were obtained from 687 successful high school band directors 
concerning the number and types of band arrangements they have made 
during the past year and during the past five years. Thirty per cent 
of these respondents reported they had made no band arrangements 
during the past year, 61 per cent had made one or more arrangements 
during the past year, and 9 per cent failed to respond to this item. On 
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the basis of these data, it may be inferred that band arranging is of 
moderate importance as a function of these respondents. However, 
the activity of making band arrangements should be considered in re- 
lation to the types of compositions most frequently made by directors 
for their school bands. 

The school song was found to be the type of composition most often 
used in making band arrangements. Other types of compositions for 
which band arrangements were made by 50 per cent or more of these 
respondents, in the order of their importance, are hymns, folk tunes, 
patriotic songs, and accompaniments for solos. Standard symphonic 
music was found to be the least important of 10 types of compositions 
for which data were obtained. 

Similar data were obtained from 487 directors of high school or- 
chestras. Forty-two per cent of the orchestra directors indicated that 
they had made no orchestra arrangements during the past year, 48 
per cent had made one or more arrangements during the past year, 
and 10 per cent made no response. Only 18 per cent of these respond- 
ents had made as many as three arrangements during the past year. 
The data also indicate that more orchestra arrangements were made 
for school songs than for any other type of composition (reported by 
58.5 per cent of the respondents). Arrangements were made of all 
other types of compositions by less than 50 per cent of the orchestra 
directors. Of the 10 types of compositions for which data were ob- 
tained, the four types most widely used in making orchestra arrange- 
ments were school songs, hymns, folk tunes, and accompaniments for 
solos. This information concerning the types of arrangements that are 
most frequently made by instrumental music directors for orchestra and 
band may be useful to teachers of “arranging” classes. 


Conclusions 


It is hoped that the data presented in this study may be of some 
value to harmony teachers and to teacher training curriculum makers 
in determining the subject matter for harmony courses. The purpose 
in collecting the data has been to discover the relative value of certain 
harmonic skills according to the use made of such skills as reported by 
successful high school instrumental music teachers. The data suggest 
the following conclusions, presented in order of their importance: 

1. The development of aural harmony may be considered as of 
major importance in the preparation of high school band or orchestra 
directors. 

2. Skills in playing the piano may be considered as of major im- 
portance in the preparation of high school band or orchestra directors 
as a means of getting a concept of the harmony of band or orchestra 
compositions. It is suggested that skill in playing the piano should be 
developed to a level that would enable teachers to play at least the 
fundamental harmony, with or without regard to rhythm, reading at 
sight from a piano accompaniment part or a condensed score of two, 
three, or four staves. 

3. Skills in written harmony may be considered as of moderate 
importance in the preparation of high school band or orchestra directors 
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on the basis of direct application to composing and arranging composi- 
tions. These activities are not used extensively by teachers in the 
field. However, skills in writing harmony may contribute to the de- 
velopment of greater facility in aural harmony and keyboard harmony. 
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The purpose of this study was to make a survey of business educa- 
tion in the white public high schools and private business schools, and 
of business teacher training, in Virginia. Information in regard to 
the high schools was procured from the files of the State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, and through the use of two survey 
forms submitted under cover of regular Superintendent’s Memoranda of 
the State Department of Education. After the questionnaires were 
approved by the State Supervisor of Business Education, one survey 
form, “Business Education in Virginia,” was sent to each of the 265 
high schools offering business education, and another form, “The Busi- 
ness Teacher,” was sent to each of the 388 business teachers employed 
in the public high schools of the state. Replies were received from 206, 
or 77.74 per cent, of the high schools and from 314, or 80.93 per cent, 
of the business teachers. 


Scope of Business Education 


The study shows that, in 1946-1947, there were 535 white high 
schools in Virginia. Of that number, 265, or 48.53 per cent, offered 
courses in business. Of the 265 high schools offering courses in busi- 
ness, 212, or 80 per cent, employed only one business teacher. 

The schools reported that chiefly the traditional business skill sub- 
jects were being offered in Virginia. Typewriting was offered by more 
schools than any other business subject, followed by shorthand, book- 
keeping, and general business training. Almost three fourths of all 
students enrolled in these courses were girls. 

Most business subjects were offered during the last two years of 
the high school course. This was true with respect to the vocational 
business subjects as well as the general and social business subjects. 


Administrative Duties and Extracurricular Duties 


In Virginia high schools, it appears that heads of business depart- 
ments and business teachers are responsible for a wide variety of ad- 
ministrative duties. These responsibilities include directing the use of 
supplies and equipment, selecting business textbooks, preparing daily, 
weekly, monthly, and annual reports, and counseling with students in 
regard to choice of occupation, etc. Some of the duties are purely ad- 
ministrative in nature, while others are of the type that facilitates the 
more effective functioning of the entire high school. 
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These department heads and business teachers are also responsible 
for supervising a wide variety of extracurricular activities. Those most 
frequently mentioned are: the school paper, physical education (in- 
cluding basketball, softball, baseball, track, and archery), the commer- 
cial club, other clubs and societies, the school annual, and service as 
class sponsor. 


The Objectives of Business Education 


The high school business education administrators and teachers in 
this study believed that vocational business education should be pro- 
vided that will train young people for positions available within the 
community, and that will also prepare them so that they can qualify 
for business positions in other communities. They indicated that, in 
addition to the vocational objectives, business education has much gen- 
eral education value as well as much to offer in teaching people to 
become wise consumers. They also held that business subjects have 
many personal-use values and give valuable economic education to 
students. 


Selection of Students (Guidance) 


Approximately 38 per cent of the schools reported having student 
counselors. In about 27 per cent of the schools, students were selected 
for vocational courses. Some bases for selection were: interest inven- 
tories, general ability tests, previous school record, general intelligence 
tests, vocational aptitude tests, and English aptitude tests. About 27 
per cent of the schools reported that students failing academic subjects 
were not encouraged to take vocational business subjects. 

It appears desirable for schools to make a clear separation of the 
program for general business education (consumer, economic, and per- 
sonal use) and the program for vocational business education. Each 
school should have an expertly trained guidance counselor, not merely 
a teacher who knows the cultural subjects only, but one who knows the 
facts about college entrance, employment opportunities in the school 
service area, and the requirements for various beginning positions in 
employment. Since, at present, there are not enough well-trained coun- 
selors to supply many schools, it will become necessary for the business 
teacher to inaugurate some workable plan of guidance. If the school 
does not have a functioning guidance program, the business teacher may 
perform this function for the business department by using the achieve- 
ment of the student in the first year’s work of beginning typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping courses as the determinant for eligibility 
to proceed with second-year vocational courses in those subjects and 
the final terminal business education courses provided in the vocational 
curricula. In addition, the business teacher may use other bases to 
determine eligibility of the student for advanced business courses, such 
as interest inventories, general ability tests, previous school records, 
general intelligence tests, English aptitude and various vocational 
aptitude tests, and other tests, if need is felt for additional assistance in 
making final decisions in regard to particular students. 
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Equipment 


Most schools had special furniture for typewriting classes but few 
schools had special furniture for classes in bookkeeping and office 
practice. Only 11.92 per cent of the schools reported having typewriter 
demonstration stands. About 60 per cent of the schools have stop 
watches and timers available for business teachers. 

Virginia high schools were greatly in need of adding and calcu- 
lating machines, duplicating equipment, dictating and transcribing units, 
and filing equipment. Most business departments were not adequately 
equipped to teach courses in office machines and filing. High schools 
should provide special equipment for courses in bookkeeping, secretarial 
practice, and office practice. All schools should have a _ typewriter 
demonstration stand in each typewriting room. 


Business Curricula 


More than 76 per cent of the high schools had only one business 
curriculum. It is interesting to note that 96.89 per cent of the schools 
permitted academic students to elect some business courses. The schools 
reported that a median percentage of 30 of the graduates were employed 
within the community and a median percentage of 25 were employed 
outside of the community in which the school was located. Business 
educators recognize that business education has two primary objectives: 
(1) providing general business education for all, and (2) providing 
opportunities for the developing of marketable vocational skills. Be- 
cause of this fact it appears that more than one business curriculum 
should be offered. Naturally, the number of curricula to be offered 
depends on the size of the school, the number of business teachers 
available, and the number and kind of positions available to high school 
students within the school service area. It is taken for granted that 
small schools with only one business teacher should not attempt to 
offer more than one curriculum, in which event the school should de- 
cide which objective is the more important for the students of that 
particular community. The kind of jobs held by former graduates 
and dropouts is the key to the solution of the types of vocational training 
to offer. In some instances it may be found that the school should com- 
promise on some middle ground and offer courses that attempt to 
achieve both objectives, even though only one curriculum is provided. 
It may be that some social business subjects could be taught in the ninth 
and tenth years and that some type of vocational training could be 
given in the eleventh and twelfth years. It cannot be assumed that 
all schools should give exactly the same type of vocational training. 
In some rural-type schools it may be justifiable to offer a business 
curriculum composed mainly of general or social business subjects with 
little or no emphasis on any type of vocational preparation. 


Placement and Follow-up 


The heads of business education departments reported that more 
than 75 per cent of the white Virginia high schools assisted their 
business students in obtaining positions, although only 21.69 per cent 
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of the schools had a system of placement and follow-up. This indicates 
that many business teachers accept the personal responsibility of placing 
their students, a practice which is commendable if there is no functioning 
placement program. 

The schools reported that they not only placed their graduates in 
office positions but also placed many of them in positions in the selling 
field. 

Slightly more than 60 per cent of the business department heads 
said they followed up their graduates, and approximately 45 per cent 
helped them obtain better positions. 

The various schools reported that a median of 16.7 per cent of their 
business graduates entered college. Generally speaking, department 
heads followed up their students who attended college, and more than 
three fourths reported that these students studied advanced business 
subjects. 

A program of placement and follow-up should be in operation in 
every school. Not only will such a program help students get the 
right start in life, but information received in connection with the 
operation of the follow-up program should be used by school adminis- 
trators and teachers in constantly improving the curricula to fit the 
needs of the students. 


Standards of Achievement 


The schools claimed a median writing speed of 60 words per min- 
ute for students completing a year of shorthand and a median of 100 
words per minute for those completing two years of work in that subject. 
A median transcription rate of 35 words per minute was reported. More 
than 95 per cent of the schools required students to produce mailable 
letters before graduation. The schools also claimed a median speed of 
30 net words per minute for those completing one year of typewriting 
and a median speed of 50 net words for students completing two years 
of work in that subject. 

It is generally agreed that the required standards of achievement 
for those specializing in vocational business education should not be 
less than the requirements of the employers in the school service area. 
Business teachers should make every effort to teach correctly the tech- 
niques required by the business firms following the best practices in 
stores and offices. It is agreed that occupational competency in type- 
writing and shorthand cannot be measured solely in terms of words 
per minute. Instead, production rates will serve as a better basis of 
measuring the student’s vocational ability. For example, the number 
of envelopes that can be addressed in an hour, or the number of mail- 
able letters that can be transcribed in an hour would constitute a better 
means of measuring vocational performance than a straight-copy speed 
test. 


The High School Business Teacher 


The investigation showed that approximately 16 per cent of the 
business teachers did not have a college degree. It is revealed, how- 
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ever, that 82 teachers reported a median of 12 semester hours of grad- 
uate work in business education. Another encouraging trend is that 
the total number of business teachers attending summer school was 
rapidly increasing. 

If business education is to achieve equal status with the more tradi- 
tional school subjects, all business teachers should be required to ob- 
tain their baccalaureate degree and qualify for a state teacher’s cer- 
tificate in business education as soon as possible. It appears probable 
that many more business teachers should take graduate work in busi- 
ness education. 


The Private Business Schools 
According to reports made by the private business schools, it ap- 


pears that many of them are making rapid progress in regard to the 
following: 


1. The qualifications of their faculties 

2. Courses or curricula offered 

3. Requirements for admission 

4. Speed requirements in typewriting and shorthand for 


graduation 
It is recommended that all private schools attempt to conform to 
the Standards of Practice for Private Business Schools. 


Teacher Training in Business Education 


Of a total of 399 high school business teachers employed in Vir- 
ginia in 1946-1947, 143, or 35.8 per cent, did not return to their former 
positions. Twenty-three advanced to other teaching positions. The 
net loss to the teaching profession was 120, or 32.6 per cent of the total 
number of business teachers. Approximately 40 business teachers were 
recruited from the colleges each year. Of a total of 397 business 
teachers, 291, or 73.30 per cent, were qualified by certification while 
106, or 26.70 per cent, were not qualified to teach except under local 
permits, emergency certificates, or some comparable arrangement. 

Because of the great shortage of qualified business teachers in 
Virginia, it is recommended that a business teacher training recruitment 
program be organized and put into effect at once. Such a program 
will become effective only if the high school business teachers and the 
junior and senior college business teachers take an active interest in 
it by encouraging their business students with satisfactory personal 
qualifications and aptitude to consider business teaching as a career. 

In addition, colleges preparing business teachers could make a val- 
uable contribution to the teacher recruitment program by arranging 
their business curricula in such a way that young people would be 
enabled to transfer from the secretarial curriculum without loss of 
credit or other undue hardships. 

Business teacher-training institutions should improve the _ pro- 
fessional aspects of the business education curricular offerings. Courses 


1 The Committee on Research and Education, Standards of Practice for Private Busi- 
ness Schools, National Council of Business Schools, Washington, D.C., 1945, 
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in research in business education, principles and problems of business 
education, general business education, methods of teaching business sub- 
jects, guidance and personnel work for business teachers, audio-visual 
aids, and extracurricular activities should be included in the business 
teacher-training curricula. This might necessitate dropping some of 
the so-called “cultural” subjects. In other words, it is recommended 
that business teacher-training institutions reorganize their business 
teacher-training curricula in terms of what business teachers actually 
do on the job. 

Since approximately 80 per cent of the high schools in the state 
employ only one business teacher, and in view of the fact that the large 
majority of beginning business teachers begin their teaching careers 
in those small high schools, beginning business teachers, at least for 
the time being, should be equipped to teach the entire business education 
program. 

For that reason, it is suggested that business teacher-training in- 
stitutions organize their business curricula in order to permit students 
completing the four-year curriculum to become certified in three or 
four business subjects, and thus not only enhance their chances for 
initial employment but also make themselves more valuable to the 
school that employs them. At the present time, certification is desirable 
in the technical subjects: typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. In 
addition, however, business teachers should be trained to organize and 
conduct classes in office and secretarial practice. It is most important, 
also, that all prospective business teachers be well grounded in the 
philosophy, the aims and objectives, and the subject matter of courses 
in general business training and the other social business subjects. 

As a further valuable possibility in this field of education, it is 
recommended that graduate programs in business education be put in 
operation in Virginia as quickly as possible. 

Finally, business educators and administrators in the high schools 
and colleges should continue to cooperate with the office of the State 
Supervisor of Business Education in an effort to bring about maximum 
improvement for business education in a minimum amount of time. 
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Introduction 


Progress is dependent upon continued analysis. An analysis of 
the programs of teacher education is imperative if continued growth 
and development is to ensue. Better teachers can be developed only 
through an improved program of teacher education. 

Because student teaching is, in general, the culminating activity 
in a teacher education program, and, furthermore, is the activity in 
which students put into action the knowledge, information, and skills 
which they have learned and acquired throughout their academic and 
professional study, an analysis of the student teaching program could 
indicate what the present status of the teacher education program is, 
where gaps exist, and what objectives seem desirable. 


The Problem 


The purpose of this investigation was to analyze the program of 
student teaching in the secondary schools at Indiana University. The 
four major purposes of the study were: (1) to determine the objectives 
of the student teaching program; (2) to analyze the specific behavior 
of student teachers used to define the general objectives; (3) to secure 
data which revealed the present status of the program; (4) to analyze 
the data gathered in the light of the objectives of the program. 


Procedure 


In conducting this study an analysis was made of (1) the objectives 
of the student teaching program; (2) the activities in which student 
teachers engaged during their experiences in student teaching; (3) 
the problems and difficulties which student teachers encountered while 
participating in student teaching; (4) the suggestions which were 
offered for the improvement of the program of student teaching at 
Indiana University. 

Data were collected by means of four periodic reports which were 
requested from 226 student teachers engaged in student teaching in 11 
instructional areas of the secondary schools at Indiana University 
during the second semester of the academic year 1948-1949. These 
four reports were collected: (1) at the beginning of the student teach- 
ing experiences; (2) at the mid-point in the student teaching experi- 
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ences; (3) near the end of the student teaching experiences; (4) after 
the completion of student teaching. 

Data were also collected from the 96 supervising teachers of these 
226 student teachers in a series of four reports which were requested 
at the same time as the reports from the student teachers. The Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education of the faculty of the School of Education 
also participated by giving their reactions to a list of objectives for a 
program of student teaching. A total of 1,317 reports were requested 
from all of those participating and 1,309 reports were returned. This 
was a very high percentage of returns. 


Major Findings 


The findings regarding objectives were as follows: 

1. Student teachers, supervising teachers, and the Faculty Com- 
mittee were in general agreement regarding the objectives that should 
guide the student teaching program. At least 75 per cent or more of the 
members of all three groups agreed without reservation with the fol- 
lowing 20 objectives: 


(1) To provide experiences which will lead the student to recog- 
nize, adjust to, and make provision for individual differ- 
ences and growth of pupils. 

(2) To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
establish and maintain a healthful school environment. 

(3) To provide experiences which will give the student the op- 
portunity to develop the ability to work with others. 

(4) To provide experiences which will give the student the op- 
portunity to plan units of work and to make daily lesson 
plans. 

(5) To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
develop the ability to handle classroom routine. 

(6) To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
direct pupils’ study. 

(7) To provide experiences in which the student will develop 
the ability to guide learning through democratic procedures. 

(8) To provide experiences which will develop the student’s 
ability to direct classroom discussion and to stimulate and 
guide pupils’ growth. 

(9) To provide experiences in which the student will establish 
learning situations designed to develop critical thinking on 
the part of the pupils. 

(10) To provide experiences in which the student will have the 
opportunity to use many methods of instruction and to de- 
velop teaching skills to the point where he is competent of 
handling many teaching situations independently. 

(11) To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
evaluate pupil growth. 

(12) To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
select, use, and interpret objective data and records so as 
to understand and guide pupil growth. 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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To provide experiences which will enable the student to 
become familiar with professional literature, textbooks, ref- 
erence materials, and teaching equipment, particularly in the 
fields in which he is interested. 

To provide experiences in which the student will acquire 
skill in transferring the educational theory he has learned 
into actual practice. 

To provide experiences which will enable the student to 
see the school as a whole and to learn his responsibilities in 
carrying out administrative policies and in accomplishing 
the general objectives of the school program. 

To provide experiences which will enable the student to 
learn how the school and community can work together. 
To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
use community resources in learning-teaching situations. 
To provide experiences which will enable the student to 
develop a philosophy of life and of education that is demo- 
cratic, sound, growing, and workable. 

To provide experiences which will stimulate the student’s 
desire for continuous professional and academic growth. 
To provide experiences of sufficient number, kind, and dura- 
tion which will enable the student to acquire a mastery of 
himself, his subject matter, and his professional skill to a 
level where he can independently direct and guide the 
learning of pupils. 


2. The percentage of agreement with each of the remaining eight 
objectives in no case fell below 57 per cent among the three groups. 
These eight objectives were: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


To provide experiences which will give the student the 
opportunity to work with pupils of the age the student 
desires to teach. 

To provide experiences which will create an understanding 
of human development: physical and mental. 

To provide experiences which will enable the student to 
develop into a well-balanced individual; a person possessing 
a pleasing personality and desirable personal characteristics. 
To provide experiences which will give the student the op- 
portunity to work with parents, teachers, and others in pro- 
moting the education and general welfare of the pupils. 

To provide experiences in which the student will work with 
pupils under many school situations, not only in the class- 
room, but also in homeroom, extracurricular activities, as- 
semblies, field trips, exhibits, and social activities. 

To provide experiences in which the student will work with 
teachers in the many professional activities in which all 
teachers engage both in the classroom and in other school 
activities. 

To provide experiences in which the student will learn to 
establish cordial relationships with the administration. 
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(8) To provide experiences designed to acquaint the student 
with the professional organizations with which he should 
be affiliated. 


3. In those objectives where the percentages of agreement were 
lowest, the percentages of agreement with reservation were high. These 
reservations involved the addition or substitution of a word or two to 
the statement of the objective which did not change the context of the 
objective itself. 

4. Among all three groups, student teachers, supervising teachers, 
and the Faculty Committee, the percentage of disagreement in no in- 
stance exceeded 12.8 per cent. 

Regarding activities, it was found that: 

1. There was a wide variation in the nature and scope of the 
activities in which student teachers engaged. The percentage of par- 
ticipation for all student teachers varied from a high of 99.1 per cent 
in one activity, “Observing my supervising teacher,” to a low of 2.6 
per cent in “Visiting homes of pupils.” Student teachers did not all 
engage in the same activities. 

2. The variety of activities in which most of the student teachers 
participated did not vary to any marked extent during the early, middle, 
and late phases of the student teaching experiences. The highest per- 
centages of participation during all three phases of student teaching 
were in the same five activities: (a) observing supervising teachers; 
(b) observing other teachers; (c) making lesson plans; (d) writing up 
observations; and (e) teaching an entire class period. 

3. In general, all of these student teachers engaged in the same 
activities, irrespective of the instructional area in which they did student 
teaching. 

4. The student teachers who did their student teaching off-campus 
engaged in a greater variety of activities than did the student teachers 
on-campus during all three phases (early, middle, and late) of student 
teaching. 

Problems and difficulties were found to be: 

1. Student teachers encountered a wide variety of problems and 
difficulties during student teaching. In all, 2,246 problems and diffi- 
culties were reported by the student teachers and the supervising 
teachers 

2. About 50 per cent of all these 2,246 problems and difficulties 
fell within six of 44 categories. Listed in descending order of frequency 
of mention, these six were: (a) handling problems of pupil control and 
discipline; (b) presenting the lesson and guiding pupil discussion; (c) 
adapting to the needs, interests, and abilities of pupils; (d) planning 
and organizing learning activities, materials, and procedures; (e) 
motivating pupil interest and response; (f) lack of poise, self-confidence, 
assurance, and emotional stability. 

3. In general, the same problems and difficulties remained through- 
out all three phases of student teaching. 

4. There were some problems and difficulties which were char- 
acteristic of one phase and did not seem to be present to any marked 
extent in another phase. 
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5. The data did not reveal any marked differences in the problems 
and difficulties encountered by these student teachers in one instruc- 
tional area as compared with another. 

6. In general, the problems and difficulties encountered by the 
male student teachers were similar to those encountered by the female 
student teachers. 

7. There were some similarities and some differences in the prob- 
lems and difficulties encountered by the student teachers on-campus as 
compared with the student teachers off-campus. 

8. There were some problems and difficulties of student teachers 
which were not discussed in supervisory conferences. 

9. There were some problems and difficulties of the student teach- 
ers which remained unsolved at the completion of student teaching. 

The following suggestions were made for the improvement of the 
student teaching program: 

1. A wide variety of suggestions were offered by the student 
teachers and the supervising teachers. The suggestions offered per- 
tained to: (a) the student teaching program as a whole; (b) the 
preparation and experiences provided student teachers; (c) the personal 
qualities and skills needed by student teachers. 

2. Based on the combined frequency of all the suggestions offered, 
more than 68 per cent of all the suggestions related to five of the 18 
categories into which the suggestions were grouped. These five, listed 
in descending order of frequency of mention, were: (a) scheduling a 
block of time for student teaching; (b) planning and organizing learn- 
ing materials, activities, and procedures; (c) understanding pupils; (d) 
providing prior experiences of observation and participation; (e) acquir- 
ing needed subject matter. 

3. The suggestions offered by the student teachers concerning the 
student teaching program were in general agreement with the sugges- 
tions offered by the supervising teachers. 

4. A comparison of the suggestions offered by the student teachers 
and the supervising teachers with the reactions of these two groups to 
the objectives of the student teaching program showed general agree- 
ment between the objectives and the suggestions. 

5. The suggestions offered by the student teachers and the super- 
vising teachers were tenable from an administrative point of view. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The conclusions and recommendations for the improvement of the 
student teaching program in the secondary schools at Indiana University 
which seemed most reasonable and justified in the light of the findings 
of this investigation were: 

1. That the objectives of the student teaching program should be 
established through the cooperative efforts of all those concerned with 
the program, that is, of student teachers, supervising teachers, adminis- 
trators of the program, and faculty of the School of Education. 

2. That the objectives should be rigid enough to give form and 
shape to the program, so that all of those concerned with the program 
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are aware of its aims and purposes, but the objectives should be flexible 
enough to allow for the growth and development of an improved program 
based on research and experiences as well as on social, political, and 
economic changes. 

3. That a plan or plans of student teaching be devised in which 
each student has an opportunity to participate in some full-time teach- 
ing and the opportunity to see the school as a working unit—the activ- 
ities and interaction of teachers, pupils, administrators, parents, and 
community within the framework of the school. 

4. That students who are preparing to become teachers be given 

the opportunity to become acquainted with the school, as a teacher, prior 
to their experiences in student teaching. This might be accomplished by 
providing these prospective teachers with the opportunities: (a) to 
make many directed observations of classroom activities followed by a 
discussion of the activities observed; (b) to participate, in a limited 
way, in the activities of a teacher. These experiences in directed obser- 
vation and limited participation should begin as early as possible in the 
students’ college careers and should be integrated and distributed 
throughout their professional preparation and experience. 
5. That a concerted effort be made to guide prospective teachers 
either through prior experiences, professional courses, or the experiences 
of student teaching to the understanding that creating interest and 
motivation on the part of learners (pupils) is basic to effective social 
control and the handling of discipline. Furthermore, these prospective 
teachers need to develop the ability to create interest and motivation 
among pupils. 

6. That the prospective teacher develop an understanding of pupils 
and learn the ways and means available for guiding and directing 
them. This might be accomplished by the student teacher’s acquiring an 
insight into the whole child through a study of his growth and develop- 
ment as well as by his acquiring an understanding of individual dif- 
ferences. 

7. That every student teacher, before he begins his student teach- 
ing, be familiar with a group of textbooks and supplementary materials 
available for use in his instructional areas in the secondary schools as 
well as with the range of activities, information, and experiences gen- 
erally offered in his instructional areas in the secondary schools. 

8. That supervising teachers be made aware of the problems and 
difficulties which most student teachers encounter, and that arrange- 
ments be made, perhaps through an in-service program, to help the 
supervising teacher aid the student teacher to find satisfactory solu- 
tions for his problems. 


AN ANALYSIS OF TEACHER REACTIONS TO 
IMPROVEMENT SHEETS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Author: CHESTER THOMAS MCNERNEY 

Degree: Doctor of Philosophy 

Date degree was granted: 1949 

Doctorate Committee: Carl G. F. Franzén, Chairman, Grover T. Som- 
ers, Nicholas A. Fattu, Albert L. Kohlmeier, John D. Barnhart, 
Robert W. Richey 


Definition of Improvement Sheets 


All teachers should be interested in continually improving their 
methods of instruction. In order to do this, teachers need access to 
self-evaluative techniques and supervision. Most secondary school 
teachers do not have adequate supervision; therefore, the need becomes 
of paramount importance for self-evaluative techniques or techniques by 
which school personnel, other than trained supervisors, can assist in the 
evaluation of the instructional process. Improvement Sheets! are a 
device that offers teachers and unskilled observers a sound basis on 
which to improve their instructional effectiveness. These sheets are 
different from rating scales and other observational devices because 
they not only aid in the diagnosis of teacher weaknesses, but they also 
suggest what to do in order to remedy the weakness. 
Each Improvement Sheet is composed of the following principal 
parts: 
1. Specific aims for each subject-matter area? 
2. Lists of desirable activities performed by the teacher in the 
achievement of each aim 
3. Lists of desirable activities performed by the student in the 
achievement of each aim 

4. Suggestions of materials that will enable the teacher to use 
more varied methods of instruction 

5. Bibliographies that will clarify the meaning and aid in the 
achievement of each individual student or teacher activity 


Statement of the Problem 


Many teachers have been involved in the construction of the various 
Improvement Sheets. The items on Improvement Sheets represent 
directly the experiences of the teachers who have helped construct them 
and indirectly the experiences of other teachers as they are reported in 
the written materials pertaining to the various subject matter areas. 
The validity of the items on the Improvement Sheets had never been 


‘The Improvement Sheets used in this study are the property of Dr. Carl G. F. 
Franzén, Indiana University. The sheets were used with his permission. 
? Improvement Sheets for 34 subject matter areas were analyzed in this study. 
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determined. This fact furnished the basis for the following specific 
purposes of this study: (1) to determine the validity of the aims, 
teacher activities, and student activities as they are presented on the 
Improvement Sheets for 34 subject matter areas; (2) to determine the 
reliability of the evaluation of the Improvement Sheets by the teachers 
who participated in this study; and (3) to make recommendations for 
future study of the Improvement Sheets. 


Methods and Procedures Used 


This study was limited to secondary schools in Indiana which are 
members of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, which have enrollments of 500 or more students, and whose 
principals signified their willingness to participate in the study. Seventy- 
one schools met the delimitations established for this study. The prin- 
cipals of 63 of these schools signified their willingness to cooperate in 
this study. 

A letter describing the desired method of evaluating the Improve- 
ment Sheets was sent to each principal who had signified his willingness 
to participate in the study, and, under separate cover, each principal 
was sent the first package of Improvement Sheets. The principals dis- 
tributed the Improvement Sheets to members of their faculties who were 
actively engaged in teaching the subjects indicated by the titles on the 
Improvement Sheets. The principals relayed to these teachers the fol- 
lowing instructions, which were contained in the letter that described 
the study: 


The teachers are to read the Improvement Sheets and, if they 
agree that an objective or item is desirable in order for good instruc- 
tion to take place in a classroom, they should place a check (X) in 
the column labeled YES; if they consider an objective or item to be 
undesirable, they should place a check (X) in the column labeled 
NO. THE TEACHERS ARE BEING REQUESTED TO JUDGE 
ITEMS ON AN IMPROVEMENT SHEET—NOT TO RATE 
THEIR OWN INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES. 


The principals permitted the teachers they selected to participate 
in the study to keep the first group of Improvement Sheets for one week. 
At the end of the week the teachers returned the Improvement Sheets to 
their principals who returned them to the School of Education, Indiana 
University. 

Within two weeks after the principals had returned the first pack- 
age of Improvement Sheets they received a second letter of instructions 
and, under separate cover, a package of Improvement Sheets that were 
identical to those contained in the first package. The principals relayed 
to their teachers the following information from the second letter of 
instructions: 


Please submit these sheets to the same teachers who evaluated 
the first group of Improvement Sheets. It may be necessary to 
remind the teachers that they are judging items on Improvement 
Sheets, not their own instructional practices. 


The principals again permitted the teachers who were evaluating 
the items on the Improvement Sheets to keep the sheets for one week, 
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and then the principals returned them to the School of Education, In- 
diana University. 

The major purpose of this study was to establish the validity of the 
items on the Improvement Sheets. In order to accomplish this purpose, 
it was necessary that the items be evaluated by competent teachers. It 
was impossible for any one person who was not directly associated with 
the various schools to determine the competency of the many teachers 
who were involved in this study, and, for this reason, the study was 
conducted through the principals of the various schools. The principals 
who participated in the study were given the following instructions: 
“If you do not have teachers who are competent to evaluate one of the 
subject-matter areas, will you please return the Improvement Sheets for 
those areas to me, unevaluated.” 


Analyzing the Data 


When this study was withdrawn from the schools, 51 principals and 
1,389 teachers were actively participating in it. In order to determine 
the reliability with which the teachers evaluated the Improvement Sheet 
items, a coefficient of correlation? that expresses the degree of reli- 
ability of the evaluations was determined for each subject-matter area. 


Method of checking the reliability. In this study, unchanging sub- 
jects, the teachers, were measured twice by unchanging instruments, 
the Improvement Sheets, in order to determine the correlation coeffi- 
cients that represent the reliability of the evaluations made by the 
teachers. If the correlations between the two evaluations were perfect, 
each correlation would have a reliability coefficient of 1.00. Most 
measurements are affected by unreliability in the subject, the instru- 
ment, and the user; and the measurements in this study have not been 
exceptions to this generalization. 

The teacher responses in the YES columns on the first group of 
Improvement Sheets served as the first measure in this study. The 
teachers’ responses in the YES columns on the second group of Improve- 
ment Sheets served as the second measure. Reliability coefficients found 
between these two measures are given in Table 1. 


Method of checking the validity of the individual items. Not all 
teachers who participated in the study agreed that all the items on the 
Improvement Sheets they evaluated were desirable aims or practices. 
This fact created the problem of determining the point at which the 
disagreement became significant; in other words, it was necessary to 
establish a point in terms of frequency of checking that had a specified 
level of significance. Because it was impossible to obtain the same 
number of responses for each Improvement Sheet, this frequency of 
checking changed each time the number of responses changed, but the 
level of significance was held constantly at the 10 per cent level. 


_  *Table 1 lists the Reliability Coefficients for all subject matter areas involved 
in this study. 
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TABLE 1. RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF IMPROVEMENT SHEETS 











Improvement | Reliability 
Sheet titles | coefficients 
First Year Bookkeeping .98 
First Year Shorthand | .98 
General Shop .96 
Beginning Typewriting .96 
Written Expression .95 
Citizenship Phase of Junior High School Social Studies -95 
High School Glee Club or Chorus and Orchestra 95 
Safety | .94 
First Year Latin | .94 
Health .93 
Literature -93 
First Year Algebra | .93 
Fourth Year Social Studies -92 
Nutrition 91 
Oral Expression 90 
American History .90 
Physical Education .90 
First Year French .89 
General Art Course 87 
Plane Geometry .87 
General Mathematics 86 
Physics 86 
Consumer Education 86 
Grammar 85 
Personal Appearance 85 
Chemistry 85 
General Business .84 
World History | 83 
Biology 83 
Physical Science .75 
Oral Reports .70 
Home Mechanics .63 
General Science 61 
General Agriculture | 49 

















To facilitate the process of checking item validity, it was decided 
that the chi-square formula would be solved for the critical frequency of 
checking, “f,” in each group. Because the teachers who participated in 
this study were required to check the items YES or NO, they had to 
select one of two choices for each item; or, in other words, they were 
evaluating the items with only one degree of freedom. 

The chi-square formula was used with the Yates correction which 
should be used when the number of cases is small, say under 500. 

It is obvious that proving a disagreement to be significant does not 
establish the cause of the disparity. Chapter IV of the dissertation 
contains an analysis of the possible causes of significant disagreements. 


—— 
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Conclusions and Major Findings 


Reliability of Improvement Sheets. Five Improvement Sheets have 
reliability coefficients that do not compare favorably with the relia- 
bility coefficients for standardized tests. These Improvement Sheets 
and their reliability coefficients are: Physical Science .75; Oral Reports, 
-70; Home Mechanics, .63; General Science, .61; and General Agriculture, 
9. 

Each of the remaining 29 Improvement Sheets has reliability co- 
efficients in excess of .82, and 17 of these sheets have reliability co- 
efficients in excess of .89. 


Validity of items. Thirty-four Improvement Sheets, containing a 
combined total of 3,371 items, were used in this study. A combined 


TABLE 2. A TABLE OF IMPROVEMENT SHEET TITLES, NUMBER OF 
ITEMS ON EACH SHEET, AND NUMBER OF INVALID ITEMS 

















Improvement Number Invalid 
Sheet titles of items items 
Written Expression 85 1 
Grammar 45 1 
Oral Expression 64 0 
Oral Reports 3 | 0 
Literature 154 6 
Junior High School Citizenship 45 1 
World History 178 0 
American History 119 1 
Fourth Year Social Studies 160 10 
First Year Algebra 74 5 
General Mathematics 97 0 
Plane Geometry 64 | 0 
General Science 114 4 
Biology 99 0 
Physical Science 72 4 
Physics 88 2 
Chemistry 74 0 
Physical Education 72 0 
Health 82 4 
Safety 130 13 
First Year Bookkeeping 99 7 
First Year Shorthand 86 7 
Beginning Typewriting 83 2 
General Business 90 2 
Consumer Education 44 3 
Nutrition 72 0 
Personal Appearance 144 0 
General Shop 68 8 
General Agriculture 71 | 13 
General Art 125 0 
Glee Club or Orchestra 120 4 
First Year Latin 124 6 
First Year French 185 38 








Totals 3,371 142 
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total, from all Improvement Sheets, of 142 items was found to be invalid. 
In other words, only 4 per cent of the total number of items were 
invalid. 

The Improvement Sheet for teaching first year French contained 
the highest percentage, 20.5 per cent, of invalid items. The Improve- 
ment Sheets with the next highest percentages of invalid items were: 
General Agriculture, 18.3 per cent; Fourth Year Social Studies, 16 per 
cent; General Shop, 13.2 per cent; and Safety, 13 per cent. On each of 
the remaining 29 Improvement Sheets 90 per cent or more of the items 
were valid. 

Table 2 summarizes the Improvement Sheet titles, the number of 
items on each sheet, and the number of invalid items on each sheet. 


Other findings. In addition to the two major findings of this study, 
two other important facts appeared. First, the evaluators of the Im- 
provement Sheets consistently disagreed with items that encourage 
teachers to give the students some part in planning and evaluating the 
work in the various subject-matter areas. This fact suggests a need for 
in-service training programs that stress modern, democratic methods of 
instruction. Second, many of the evaluators wrote notes in the margins 
of the Improvement Sheets stating that the items suggested desirable 
practices but that these practices were not a part of their methods of 
instruction. When teachers know the desirable practices that should be 
used to improve instruction, and yet do not use them, it seems fair to 
assume that they need more competent leadership. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Author: GEORGE L. MANN 

Degree: Doctor of Education 

Date degree was granted: 1949 

Doctorate Committee: Raleigh W. Holmstedt, Chairman, I. Owen Fos- 
ter, James E. Moffat, Maurice E. Stapley, Velorus Martz 


Introduction 


The particular area of this study has been that of the development 
of public education for Negroes in St. Louis, Missouri. This area was 
selected because of the historical significance of the city itself, and the 
important role that Negroes have played in its development. Since the 
public school system of St. Louis is based on racial segregation, and the 
schools are listed and kept separate in the office of the Board of Edu- 
cation, there are in fact two distinct public school systems in that city. 

No study of the historical development of public education for 
Negroes could be written, however, without research into the area of 
public education in general. In St. Louis public education for whites 
was in existence approximately 28 years before it was considered for 
Negroes. 


Methods of Procedures and Sources 


The nature of the data collected has determined the methods of 
procedure. In numerous instances the data have been treated in a nar- 
rative style. All through the study, however, comparisons and con- 
trasts have been made between the evolutionary process of the schools 
for white children and those for negro children. The achievement, 
especially in the elementary school subjects, of white children is com- 
pared with that of negro children in many instances throughout the 
study. 

A certain amount of generalized historical background had to be 
given in several instances in this study because events, forces, and con- 
ditions affected the development of public education. The former servile 
conditions of the Negro, and his later economic status, the Civil War, 
state conventions, daily newspapers, all affected the development of 
public education. 

At times in the study the writer has brought in many people outside 
the field of public education, but these people exerted an influence in the 
development of public education. Slavery and the state conventions 
are discussed because of their influence in shaping public education in 
St. Louis. Separate schools stem back directly to the status of the 
Negro during the slavery period. 





'St. Louis Public Schools. First Annual Report for the Year Ending July 1, 1854. 
p. 52, 
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The influx of Negroes to St. Louis began during the Civil War. 
Before that time St. Louis was known as a great slave mart for the 
slave traders farther south; many Negroes were brought here and sold. 
This migration of Negroes to St. Louis, which is continuing, has made 
an educational problem for the citizens of the city. 

In every phase of the study, descriptive and interpretative, the 
writer has tried to be unbiased and unprejudiced, and has made an 
earnest effort to present objective data as they have evolved. The 
interpretations have been purposely kept at a minimum. However, 
where interpretations and conclusions have been drawn, the investigator 
accepts the responsibility. 

Public education in St. Louis began in earnest in 1838 when the 
first public school was opened. At that time the question was not con- 
sidered, since most Negroes in St. Louis were slaves. Evidently there 
were a large number of so-called free Negroes who owned property and 
paid taxes. The site for the first public school for white children was 
built on a lot first owned by a negro woman.2 The matter of education, 
however, was left to the churches, both white and negro, and to private 
agencies and interested citizens. 


State law of 1849. The law of 1849 which barred anyone from 
teaching Negroes or permitting them to assemble without an officer of 
the law present did not dampen the Negroes’ desire for an education nor 
seemingly stop the practices of these church schools; it made them more 
alert and watchful. 


Civil War period. During the Civil War public education for 
Negroes took on new impetus in St. Louis under the influence and 
direction of the Western Sanitary Commission and later under the 
leadership of the Reverend Mr. Galusha Anderson. His work was out- 
standing, as it was through him and his committee that the St. Louis 
Board of Education first made an appropriation of $500 toward financ- 
ing the schools for Negroes. 

When freedom of the slaves was declared in Missouri by the State 
Convention in January, 1865, public education for Negroes became more 
imposing. The first public schools for Negroes, however, were not 
opened in St. Louis until during the school year of 1866-1867. Seem- 
ingly, the difficulty was the inability of the Board of Education to find 
suitable rooms to rent for the schools, according to James Richardson, 
President of the Board of Education. 

After the schools were opened the question of secondary and normal 
training for Negroes had to be considered. The General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri passed a law in 1875 which made it mandatory for 
the Board of Education to make suitable provision for the education of 
negro children in the advanced studies. These advanced studies did not 
only include work of the high school level, but also included a depart- 
ment of normal school training. 


2 Tbid., p. 52. 


*St. Louis Public Schools, Twelfth Amiual Report for the Year Ending August 1, 
1866, pp. 7-8. 
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Although Sumner High School was legally established in 1875, there 
were no graduates until 1885. After the graduates became more numer- 
ous, the normal course was added to the curriculum of the Sumner High 
School in 1890. This marked the beginning of teacher training for 
Negroes in St. Louis. 

The normal school for Negroes and later the Stowe Teachers and 
Junior College departments have kept pace with the development of 
public education for Negroes in general. 


Prominent superintendents. The City of St. Louis has been fortu- 
nate in securing the services of prominent educators for the administra- 
tion of its public school system. These men came at a period when 
public education required their leadership and contributions. Ira Divoll, 
who became superintendent in the summer of 1857, laid the foundation 
for the present school system. Shortly after his appointment as super- 
intendent, he went East and visited the principal cities and carefully 
examined their public school systems. Divoll noticed particularly the 
size and construction of their schoolhouses, styles of furniture, heating 
apparatus, modes of organization and classification of schools, and 
methods of instruction. After these investigations by Divoll, certain 
principles of school administrative policy were agreed upon by the 
Board of Education. These principles were as follows: 


1. That it is the true policy of the Board to build and own its 
schoolhouses, rather than to rent unsuitable tenements. 

2. That no more houses be built according to the old plans, 
but that graded schools be established in the future. 

8. That the schoolhouses hereafter to be built of uniform size 
throughout the city, as nearly as the demands of the different dis- 
tricts will permit: those in thinly settled districts to be one-half or 
one-third the full size, and constructed with the view of receiving 
additions when needed. 

4. That each first-class schoolhouse, in order to secure good 
classification and economical management, contain twelve rooms, 
with seats for about seven hundred scholars, and be provided with 
separate playgrounds, doors, staircases, etc., for boys and girls. 

5. That the scholars be classified according to their respective 
attainments, so that those who may be allotted to any one teacher 
will be equally advanced and pursuing the same studies. The pri- 
mary scholars to be seated on the first floor, the intermediate on the 
second, and the most advanced on the third. 

6. That there be but one organization and one principal 
teacher for each building. 

7. That such of the old buildings as will admit of alteration 
be reconstructed and adapted to the graded system. 

8. That wherever there are several independent departments 
in the same building, these shall be consolidated under one principal 
as soon as circumstances may justify such action. 


William T. Harris, who succeeded Divoll as superintendent in 1867 
and served until 1880, built well and expanded the public school system 
laid by Ira Divoll. Harris’ Annual Reports dealt with all phases of 


*St. Louis Public Schools, Twenty-firat Annual Report for the Year Ending August 
1, 1875, pp. 170-171. 
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public education. One of Harris’ outstanding contributions was his 
encouragement and aid extended to Susan E. Blow in the establishment 
of the kindergartens in St. Louis.* 

Louis F. Soldan, who became the first Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion under the reorganization of the schools in 1897 was first elected in 
1895. Under him the schools of St. Louis expanded in building facilities, 
curriculum offerings, and enrollments. His Annual Reports dealt with 
every phase of public education and were enlightening and constructive. 
Soldan contributed a great deal to the democratizing of the public schools. 
Under him industrial training for boys and domestic science for girls 
were introduced. Free textbooks and supplies were furnished all pupils 
at the taxpayers’ expense.® 

Ben Blewett succeeded as Superintendent of Instruction in 1908 and 
served in that capacity until 1917. A detailed report of his numerous 
contributions has been given. The special schools for atypical children 
were expanded and improved upon as to facilities, curriculum, and ser- 
vices. The Sumner High School for Negroes was built during his admin- 
istration. His most magnanimous effort was the establishment of the 
“St. Louis Public Schools Foundation for the Relief of Distress and the 
Advancement of Professional Training for the St. Louis Public School 
Teachers.” 

Hickey, the present Superintendent of Instruction, has worked in 
his own untiring way to bring about definite innovations in the public 
school system, especially to carry out the major recommendations of the 
Strayer Survey. At present there is a “Unit Control” bill which will be 
presented to the State General Assembly at the 1949 session to place the 
entire public school system under the supervision of the superintendent 
and make him wholly responsible to the Board of Education for the 
administration and supervision of the schools. According to this plan, 
only the superintendent, the comptroller, and the attorney would report 
directly to the Board. 

The law of 1897, which reorganized the St. Louis public school 
system, set up a Board of Education consisting of 12 members elected 
at large and vested with all the duties and responsibilities commonly 
associated with a board of education, and named a superintendent of 
instruction, a commissioner of school buildings, a secretary and treas- 
urer, and an auditor, all with separate and distinct functions. The 
Board itself established the office of supply commissioner. All of these 
officers are directly responsible to the Board for their different depart- 
ments. 

The Strayer Survey described the functioning of the Board of Edu- 
cation as follows: 


Although the school laws place the legal responsibility for the 
control and administration of the schools in the hands of the Board 
of Education, the Board functions almost exclusively through the 
mechanism of four standing committees. These committees—on 
Instruction, Finance, School Building, and Auditing and Supplies— 


5 St. Louis Public Schools, Facts Concerning One Hundred Years of Progress, 1838- 
1938, p. 98. 


*St. Louis Public Schools, Forty-ninth Annual Report for the Year Ending June 30, 
1903, p. 11. 
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are composed of three Board members each. The President is a 
member ex-officio of all committee meetings. Only committee mem- 
bers have voting power at committee sessions, although other Board 
members may participate in the discussions and may influence the 
final vote. 

Provision is made in the rules of the Board of Education for 
the standing committees. They are charged with supervisory power 
over the respective school officers and departments of administra- 
tion. For example, the Committee of Instruction gives general 
supervision and direction to the Superintendent of Instruction and 
his staff; the Committee on School Buildings assumes responsibility 
for the work of the Commissioner of School Buildings; the Com- 
mittee on Finance directs the work of the Secretary and Treasurer; 
and the Committee on Auditing and Supplies supervises the work of 
the Auditor and of the Supply Commissioner. Upon invitation, 
however, any one of these executive officers may attend a com- 
mittee meeting other than the one to which he owes direct responsi- 
bility.” 

According to the Survey many matters which should have been 
properly handled by the executive officers of the school system in 
accordance with general policies adopted by the Board have instead been 
referred to standing committees and approved by the Board.*® 


Recommendations 


Unit control. From the earliest history of the St. Louis public 
schools it appears that committees of the Board of Education have 
assumed the authority and responsibilities of its executive officers. 
Possibly this has come about because there were boards of education, in 
the modern language, before there were schools or executive officers. 
Boards were first established to look after the interest of the public 
school lands and, having authority, they did not feel disposed to part 
with it. This desire on the part of members of the modern Board of 
Education is probably a carry-over from the earliest history of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. As the school system has changed, however, from 
one with a few hundred pupils to one with over 90,000 pupils, the 
policies and procedures of the Board of Education should change in 
conformity with the times. 

The reorganization of the school system in 1897 was in accord with 
the previous practices of the Board of Education. The Board had used 
the Teachers’ Committee, the Ways and Means Committee, the Building 
Committee, etc., ever since the need for the different services performed 
by these committees had arisen. With the possible exception of Divoll, 
the superintendent and his staff were not given the first opportunity to 
perform these services. Since the reorganization of 1897, the superin- 
tendents of the St. Louis public schools have assumed more and more 
the role expected of a modern superintendent, that of furnishing the 
educational leadership to the Board of Education. 

The unit control bill for the St. Louis Public Schools should be 
passed. This will bring the St. Louis Board of Education in line with 
modern-day practices. The Strayer Survey recommended this in 1939. 


7 Strayer, G. D., and others, The St. Louis School Survey Complete Report, vol. 6, 
pp. 4-5, 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
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Federal aid to education. During the Civil War the migration of 
whites and Negroes to St. Louis was accelerated and the migration has 
steadily continued from the states farther south. This increased migra- 
tion caused the St. Louis public schools to become overcrowded, espe- 
cially the schools for Negroes. These boys and girls should have the 
opportunity for an education, but it causes an undue financial strain on 
the taxing resources of the city. The citizens of St. Louis should not 
have to bear all this burden alone, but it should be shared by all the 
citizens of the nation. These people who come to St. Louis from the 
states farther south are citizens of the United States and should have 
first-class educational opportunities wherever they live. It is the obli- 
gation, however, of the citizens; a federal subsidy to education is 
needed. 


Non-segregated schools. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch newspaper 
printed an editorial® pointing out the problem of providing professional 
courses for Negroes. Lincoln University had asked the legislature for 
$450,000 for a new building for negro law students, yet it was felt that 
even such an expenditure as this would not guarantee equal educational 
opportunities for the Negroes. It was recommended, instead, that the 
University at Columbia open its doors to Negroes in any courses not 
offered at Lincoln. 

The point brought out by the Post-Dispatch could be applied with 
equal emphasis to the public schools of St. Louis. From a financial 
standpoint it would be a saving to the taxpayers to support one system 
of schools, instead of two systems. 

Negro children in segregated schools are not challenged to do their 
best work. In most cases they all are from the same economic strata 
and do not have the opportunities to participate in wide and various 
educational experiences. Their little world is too limited. They do not 
get the chance to learn from other children who have participated in 
these broader experiences. Children learn from each other; the better 
the homes from which their schoolmates come, the greater opportunity 
for learning. 


Problems for Further Investigation 


The history of the St. Louis public schools is becoming more inter- 
esting each day. The research worker should find no difficulty in 
exploring it still further. There are, however, definite personages and 
events that stand out unexplored in the history of the St. Louis public 
schools. The contributions of Louis F. Soldan and Ben Blewett have 
only been given a cursory study; they contributed no small part in the 
development of public education. The curriculum as viewed by William 
T. Harris for all levels of public education should shed some light on the 
present-day courses of study. Ira Divoll was able to investigate and 
take the best practices, procedures, and techniques from his investiga- 
tions and apply them to the immediate task at hand. He made a great 
contribution to public education. 


*“Time for Decision” (Editorial), St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 17, 1949. 
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As to the people and events that were not directly associated with 
the public schools in St. Louis, but nevertheless affected the cause and 
course of education, Elijah P. Lovejoy’s name is in the forefront. This 
great man contributed much to the cause of freedom, and some day a 
research worker should make known to all the many freedoms for which 
he stood. 
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Statement of the Problem 


Public school administrators, supervisors, teachers, and other public- 
spirited individuals who are deeply concerned with the future welfare 
of America are giving serious consideration to various types, phases, 
and aspects of postwar problems. Such problems differ greatly among 
communities within the same county, district, state, or region. 

In preparation for greater service, it would appear that school ad- 
ministrators should make a thorough analysis of their own community 
situation, formulate a program to take care of problems that are dis- 
tinctly local in character, and address themselves to the tasks involved 
in county-wide, state-wide, or region-wide educational planning. 

With such service in mind, the author has undertaken: (1) to 
gather valid information concerning the historic development of the 
community socially, economically, and educationally; (2) to set forth a 
clear picture of the racial, social, religious, occupational, and financial 
status of the community during the war decade, together with a thorough 
analysis and evaluation of the educational offerings during this period, 
and the presentation of evidences of financial ability to support an 
improved educational program; and (3) to suggest an improved educa- 
tional program within the financial ability of the community to support 
which checks favorably with submitted criteria for postwar elementary, 
secondary, and adult education. 


Methods and Procedures 


The first part of the study involves historical methods of research. 
Sources of data are histories of the county, local documents and pamph- 
lets, school records and reports, old newspaper files, and older residents 
of the community. The second phase of the problem involves personal- 
ized techniques in gathering materials concerning the racial, social, 
religious, occupational, and financial status of the community. Data for 
setting forth the present-day educational offerings of the schools and 
the financial ability of the community to support an improved educa- 
tional program were obtained from school records and reports, courses 
of study, lists of subject-offerings, financial statements, budget reports, 
assessor’s records, and the files of the school secretary. The third 
section of the problem involves much research of current literature on 
the various phases of postwar education, leading to the setting up of 
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criteria for checking the effectiveness of a postwar educational program, 
an evaluation of the present program of the school, and proposals for a 
better program of postwar education. 


Major Findings and Conclusions 


Several factors exerted a potent influence on the development 
of the community and its educational program. Within 30 years after 
the first residence was established, two railways were projected through 
the country and crossed in the town. Highways were graded, the 
streams which they crossed were bridged, then came graveling, and by 
1932 state highways 60 and 10 serving the community were paved. As 
population increased, telephones, electric service, and newspapers were 
added to improve communication. 

Churches and religious and fraternal organizations were estab- 
lished shortly after the first cabin was erected in the community in 
1854. Four churches were eventually organized, all of which are still 
functioning in the town. Influential fraternal orders and a number of 
social organizations have contributed to the cultural and social develop- 
ment of the community. 

Economic development has centered in diversified farming enter- 
prises, farmers’ cooperatives, a brick and tile factory, and sound banking 
institutions. 

From the beginning the settlers in the community believed in educat- 
ing their children. Subjects taught in this early period were orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and English grammar. 
The first school building, erected in 1856, was made of logs. Five years 
later, it was replaced by a frame structure. The present brick building 
was erected in 1905. Requirements for teaching were low, and the 
salary was under $30 a month. The school was ungraded, equipment 
was meager, and attendance was poor. About 1888 the high school was 
organized, and more subjects of instruction were added. The only school 
records were the teachers’ registers of attendance and grades. Many 
of these have been lost. Cumulative records were not introduced until 
about 1925. 

The high school varied considerably in subject offerings during the 
first 35 years of its history. All students in a given grade took the 
same subjects at first, and as late as 1910 were “promoted” or “failed” 
on the basis of their entire year’s work. In 1911-1912 the high school 
was put on a subject-credit basis rather than a grade-group basis, it 
was accredited by the State Board of Education, and elective offerings 
were introduced. Thereafter, enrollment increased, attendance im- 
proved, and fewer students dropped out of school. 

The decade of 1912 to 1922 saw the introduction of many new sub- 
jects into the high school, with a definite trend toward commercial 
courses. The next decade brought further expansion of the curriculum 
through the “alternating plan” of “odd” and “even” year offerings and 
combinations. Student organizations and extracurricular activities en- 
riched the educational offerings of the school. 
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Since the incorporation of the town in 1885, the administration of 
the school has been vested in a Board of Directors of five members, 
elected for a term of three years at a special school election. The actual 
administrative responsibility has been delegated by the board to a head 
teacher designated at first as “principal” and later as “superintendent.” 
From 1881 to 1945, a total of 21 men and two women served the school 
in an administrative capacity. Just one served for a period longer than 
three years. Such frequent changes seriously hampered the formulation 
and carrying forward of a constructive plan of education. 

While some lag was apparent in the educational program, the facts 
are revealed that the school did progress. Courses of study, methods of 
instruction, and extracurricular activities were instituted or modified 
from time to time in an effort to keep abreast with changing social and 
economic conditions. 

A survey of the more recent history of the community, during the 
decade of 1935 to 1945, shows that the racial stock and population status 
have changed but little. During the past several years there has not 
been more than a 10 per cent shift in population. Occupational interests, 
likewise, have experienced little change, but there has been a general 
improvement in the economic status of the community since 1938, as 
shown by an increase in the number of business establishments, in the 
consumption of kilowatt hours of electricity per customer, in the number 
of telephones, and in bank deposits and total assets. 

There has been no change in the area of the school district or in 
the size of the school plant, but certain improvements have been made 
in the physical equipment involving the remodeling and re-arranging 
of rooms, redecorating of the buildings, renovating floors and furniture, 
installing new window shades and electric lighting fixtures, and adding 
new equipment in the school shop, home making, and music depart- 
ments. During the seven-year period from 1937 to 1944, the total en- 
rollment of the school decreased 12.5 per cent, while the total operating 
costs increased 14 per cent, and the cost per pupil in A.D.A. increased 
approximately 40 per cent. Following a study of the school’s offerings 
in their faculty meetings during the school year of 1943-1944, the ad- 
ministration and teachers decided to carry forward a testing program 
with three purposes in view: (1) to determine individual and group 
median ratings in intelligence, in silent reading abilities, and in lan- 
guage essentials in grades 4 to 12, inclusive; (2) to institute a remedial 
and improvement program to determine whether or not more than 
average or “normal” progress could be made in silent reading and 
language abilities during a training period of six months; and (3) to 
determine the relationship between intelligence and improvement in 
silent reading and language essentials abilities. The fifth edition of 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Group Intelligence Tests, the new edition of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, and the Davis-Schrammel Language Essen- 
tials Tests were used in the project. The intelligence tests and Form A of 
the silent reading and language abilities tests were administered in 
October, 1943. The results were analyzed, and improvement programs 
were set up by the teacher and pupils in each room or grade. The 
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second testing of reading and language abilities was carried out in 
April, 1944. 

Analysis of results revealed the facts that the median of silent 
reading ability in grades 5 and 7 was below “normal” in October; 
grade 6 made the expected gains during the improvement period; and 
grades 4, 5, 7, and 8 made twice the expected gains. In language essen- 
tials abilities, grade 4 raised its median percentile, rating 45 “percentile 
points”; grade 7 raised theirs 25 points; and grade 5 showed an im- 
provement of 8 points. Grade 6 lowered their percentile rating 3 
“percentile points,” and grade 8 lost 13 points. In both silent reading 
and language essentials abilities, the greatest improvement was made 
during the period by pupils who rated relatively low in October. Ap- 
parently the improvement program was more effective with pupils who 
needed it most. 

An analysis of improvements in silent reading in relation to in- 
telligence revealed the fact that the group median showed the largest 
gain among the very superior pupils, the second largest among the 
superior, and next among the high average group; while the low 
average and below average intelligence groups were still below the 
“normal” median in April, but not so far below as they were in October. 
Students having the higher intelligence ratings achieved the largest 
gains in silent reading abilities. 

The evidence shown regarding the influence of intelligence on lan- 
guage improvement was not so convincing. Students in the high aver- 
age intelligence group showed the largest median improvement in 
percentile ranking; those in the superior group ranked second; those in 
the low average group were third; and those in the very superior 
group ranked fourth. 

An analysis of test results in the high school justified the con- 
clusion that this high school rates very high in the matter of intelligence, 
as 68 per cent of the students rated high average or above. All groups 
raised their percentile ranking in silent reading abilities during the 
improvement period, with freshmen showing the largest gain and 
sophomores the smallest. The English Essentials Tests likewise revealed 
that all groups raised their percentile rating during the improvement 
period, with first honors going to the freshmen, while sophomores and 
seniors showed the smallest gains. 

There seemed to be very little difference in the influence of in- 
telligence on improvement in silent reading abilities among pupils in the 
very superior, superior, high average, and low average intelligence 
groups. The importance of intelligence as a factor in the improvement 
of English essentials abilities was less significant than that shown in 
silent reading. 

A studied analysis of the results of the testing and remedial pro- 
gram justified the conclusions that (1) the intelligence status of the 
school is at least a high average, (2) intelligence is a factor in silent 
reading and language essentials achievement, (3) remedial and im- 
provement programs can be formulated and carried forward that will 
“do something” about the shortages revealed by a standardized testing 
program, (4) it is possible through such programs to realize more than 
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“normal” or “expected” progress, and (5) intelligence, while important, 
is not highly significant as a factor in the improvement of silent reading 
and language essentials abilities. 

A careful analysis of the educational program of the community 
during the past decade of the present administrative regime justifies the 
following important conclusions: 

1. Educational opportunities in both the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school have been improved, in keeping with the more sensible 
progressive trends in modern education. 

2. Much supplementary reference material has been added to the 
school libraries, and the high school library has been improved by the 
installation of the Dewey decimal system. 

3. The elective curriculum of the high school has been extended by 
means of the alternating-year plan of offering electives. 

4. Non-academic offerings have been expanded. 

5. Educational efficiency has been improved by reducing teacher 
turnover, by administering standardized tests and following up with 
remedial and improvement programs, by using newer methods and 
materials of instruction, by following a long-time flexible administrative 
plan, and by securing public confidence in administrative procedures. 

But the administration was not satisfied. The superintendent was 
convinced that certain phases needed further modification, that addi- 
tional changes should be made in order to render the educational services 
needed, and that more vigorous steps should be taken to prevent a 
serious lag in educational offerings during the postwar period. 

In setting up criteria to utilize in instituting an adequate program 
of postwar education in the community, the author consulted school 
laws and administrative regulations, the pooled judgments of educa- 
tional experts, postwar research publications of the National Education 
Association, the evaluative criteria set up by Mort and Cornell, and 
pertinent factors in the local community. Selection was made on the 
basis of local needs, economic ability, and probability of acceptance by 
the people of the community. 

In the light of such standards, the author believed that the school 
could institute the following improvements at very little additional cost 
over present expenditures: 

1. A more complete set of permanent records for educational 
accounting 

2. More adequate provision for individual differences by means 
of a more efficient guidance program 

3. Additional playground equipment 

4. Improvements in shop, laboratory, and other special-room equip- 
ment 

5. Improvements in the elementary and high school offerings 
through reorganization of curriculum content 

6. A functioning program of adult education 

7. Reorganization of administrative and supervisory services on 
a more democratic basis 

However, it was apparent that possibilities for improving the schools 
at very little additional cost were limited. Since the responsibility for 
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financing the desired educational program rests largely upon the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayers of the local community, the program must be 
planned with a reasonable expectancy of the ability and willingness of 
the taxpayers to shoulder the financial burden. The author suggested 
the following program on a long-term basis of financing for this par- 
ticular school community: 

1. Facilities and equipment for an efficient program of health 
and physical education 

2. A central library and study room, with supplementary room 
libraries where needed 

3. Improved facilities in laboratory equipment for science 

4. Workrooms for such special subjects as music, art, commerce, 
shop, home making, and dramatics 

5. Extension of curricular offerings in the secondary school by 
providing more electives and adding vocational courses 

6. Establishment of a kindergarten 

7. More adequate visual and auditory equipment for teaching and 
testing 

8. An adequate program of education for out-of-school youth and 
adults 

9. An expanded program of guidance and follow-up 

10. Modern offices and equipment for the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and school nurse 

11. School lunches, after-school activities, and nursing services 

12. A gymnasium with adequate floor space and equipment for 
a minimum seating capacity of 600 

13. Assembly-auditorium equipped with necessary stage facilities, 
motion-picture equipment, and a seating capacity of at least 600 

14. An efficient heating, lighting, and ventilation system 

15. School lawn and playground of sufficient area to meet modern 
standards 

The proposed program would involve: (1) securing additional land 
for the school site, (2) adding a new wing to the present building or 
erecting a new school plant, (3) building a new heating plant, and (4) 
employing additional school personnel. This would mean the bonding 
of the school district for needed funds, and increasing the annual budget. 

However, it was discovered that the school district could not be 
bonded legally for a sufficient amount to finance the program to the 
minimum estimate of $100,000. Hence, a program was proposed for 
enlarging the tax base by expanding the school district to a total of 
35 sections. The added taxable valuation could then be bonded to furnish 
the necessary funds with which to carry forward the proposed plan. 
It was shown that the annual mill levy necessary to liquidate the bonded 
indebtedness within a period of 25 years, plus the levy for an increased 
annual operating budget would be three fourths of a mill less than 
the school levy for 1943-1944 under the old program. Popular approval 
of such changes would require a series of special school elections, as 
provided by the statutes of Iowa. This would necessitate an intensive 
publicity campaign under a militant leadership. 
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Certain progress was made during the school year of 1943-1944 
toward the realization of a part of the planned program. A noon lunch 
program was instituted, and it exerted a potent influence upon the 
health, educational efficiency, and progress of the pupils, and also lead 
to an improved school spirit and more cordial home-and-school relations. 
Funds were built up during the year for the purchase of a 16-millimeter 
motion-picture projector and screen. The effective area of the school 
was extended by the purchase of a new bus and the lengthening of bus 
routes so as to bring in pupils from a larger area. The parent-teacher 
organization was revived and revitalized as an agent of adult education. 
A new system of pupils’ cumulative records was adopted, and a be- 
ginning was made toward the establishment of school records that will 
reveal a complete history of every pupil. 

While a great deal of progress was made, much remained to be 
done to bring the school up to the desired standard suggested for ef- 
fective postwar education. 


Summary 


Instituting an adequate postwar educational program involves a 
complete reconnaissance, a detailed analysis, and a thorough under- 
standing of the people of the community. It involves a knowledge of 
educational trends, community demands upon the school, and a clear 
definition of the underlying philosophy and broad objectives of postwar 
education. It involves an accurate and complete evaluation of the 
present educational setup in the light of accepted criteria for postwar 
education. And finally, it involves the planning ingenuity, the leader- 
ship qualities, the tact, the abiding interest, the forbearance and faith, 
the daring and fortitude, and the physical strength and stamina to 
work out a feasible plan, secure its acceptance by the community, and 
direct its progress, with a willingness to accept such modifications from 
time to time as the exigencies of the situation might warrant. 
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Introduction and Statement of the Problem 


Though interest in kindergarten appeared in this country nearly 
a century ago, kindergarten experience is not yet available to all 
children through the public school. Kindergartens are spotted through- 
out the country, their development being neither uniform nor wide- 
spread. Why kindergartens have developed in some places and not 
in others is a matter of some significance to the field of education. 
Since the kindergarten situation in Indiana is doubtless typical of that 
in many other states, it was hoped that a study of the factors affecting 
kindergartens in this state would be of value in studying the situation 
in the country as a whole. 

This study was undertaken to determine the present status of 
public-supported kindergartens in the cities and towns of Indiana and 
to discover what motivating forces have brought kindergartens into 
existence in the public school systems in which they are now found. 


Methods and Procedure 


The study of the present status of kindergartens in Indiana was 
carried on through questionnaires sent to 166 town and city school 
systems in Indiana. Replies were received from 161 communities. 
According to available information, the five superintendents who did 
not reply did not have kindergartens. 

It was believed that a random sampling comprising a third of the 
61 communities reporting kindergartens would give a clear picture of 
the forces which had operated in communities to further the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten program. Twenty-one communities were 
selected from the different. population classifications. Four of these 
were cities having a population of 30,000 or more, five were cities of 
10,000 to 30,000 population, six were cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population, 
three were in the 2,500 to 5,000 population group, and three were towns 
of 2,500 or less. 

One hundred per cent of the superintendents and the supervisors 
who were asked to cooperate in the study granted interviews. 
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Approximately three months were spent visiting these schools. At 
each school the superintendent, supervisor, or coordinator was contacted 
and, after a brief interview, the kindergartens were visited. The 
kindergarten teachers were quite willing to discuss the program. Several 
local citizens were also questioned about the kindergartens in their com- 
munities. 


Findings 


Data from the questionnaire revealed the following facts: 

1. Only 61 of the 161 Indiana towns and cities reporting had 
kindergartens, which means that nearly two thirds of the communities 
answering the questionnaire have made no provisions for including 
kindergartens as a part of the public elementary school program. 

2. Kindergartens were found in 86 per cent of the metropolitan 
areas and in only 12 per cent of the towns of fewer than 2,500. 

3. Over a period of 60 years, there has been a trend toward the 
establishment of public-supported kindergartens in an ever-increasing 
number of communities in Indiana. 

4. In 1948 there were 48 per cent more children enrolled in the 
first grade than in kindergarten. It is estimated that 51 per cent of 
all eligible children in the state were not attending kindergarten. 

5. Parents were being made acquainted with the kindergarten 
program through the press, open house, parent-teacher association 
meetings, parent education classes, special parent meetings, report 
cards, preschool visiting days, and specially prepared handbooks telling 
them about the kindergarten program. 

6. Public interest in kindergarten education has been increased 
by the daily press, open house, parent-teacher meetings, radio programs, 
and school- and parent-made films of the activities carried on in the 
kindergarten. 

7. Only 3 per cent of the communities stated that they did not 
believe in public school kindergartens. 

8. Lack of finances and building facilities were checked most often 
by the different communities as the principal reason for not establishing 
kindergartens. 

9. A willingness to finance kindergartens, a request for more 
kindergartens, and the fact that local organizations were working for 
kindergarten legislation were the most important evidences of interest 
for the support of public school kindergartens. 

In the random sampling of 21 communities, interviews with school 
superintendents, supervisors, and teachers brought forth the following 
facts in relation to the motivating forces influential in the development 
of kindergartens in Indiana: 

1. Parents and school administrators working cooperatively were 
responsible for the initiation of most of the public school kindergartens 
in the cities and towns of Indiana. 

2. School superintendents and teachers were responsible for the 
initiation of only a few kindergartens into the public schoois. 

3. If more communities are to have kindergartens, state support 
appears essential to help carry on these programs. 
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4. Cooperative endeavor in studying community needs and planning 
for young children is essential if public-supported kindergartens are to 
become a part of the public school system. Local initiative appears 
essential. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The situation in Indiana with regard to kindergartens does not 
differ materially from the national picture, though it presents both 
extremes in attitude toward kindergartens as well as a few incon- 
sistencies. While administrators and others in some communities ex- 
press opposition to kindergartens, they show little evidence of knowledge 
of its program or understanding of its aims. In other communities 
kindergartens were established when the school systems were inaugu- 
rated, and the place of the kindergarten in the public schools has al- 
ways been taken for granted. 

The inconsistencies in the situation are accounted for by the 
reasons advanced for the lack of kindergartens. Those reasons most 
frequently given were lack of financial resources and lack of building 
space. The fact that communities which appeared similar in size and 
resources to those offering such reasons had succeeded in establishing 
kindergartens raises the question of the reliability of the reasons men- 
tioned. There is justification for questioning the reasons until proof 
can be found that they are the basic and irreducible causes. Lack of 
understanding and interest were sufficiently prevalent to indicate that 
they might prove to be the major causes. The communities tended to 
be able to provide for their children those values which they considered 
most important. 

In the area of early childhood education, there are indications of 
serious lack of leadership on the part of school people. This lack of 
understanding of child development as well as of the program and 
values of the kindergarten may be a greater deterring factor than the 
financial problems so often mentioned. 

It is evident that the extent of knowledge of kindergarten determines 
the degree of interest in it. People who know the kindergarten, either 
from personal experience when they were children or from observing 
the development of children who were attending kindergarten, appear 
to be highly in favor of this type of educative experience for children, 
while those who seem indifferent or express disapproval are people who 
have had no experience with kindergarten and have made no study of 
its values. 

It seems, therefore, that carefully planned publicity and other 
forms of adult education are essential if interest in kindergarten is 
to become widespread. Such education could be provided through news- 
papers, through radio programs put on by social, professional, and 
service organizations, or through study groups of various sorts. 

Communities which have the benefit of kindergartens could share 
their interest and enthusiasm with neighboring communities which have 
not yet provided this service. 

Since greater success in educating the public seems to have been 
achieved in communities where parents were active in promoting kin- 
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dergartens and in bringing pressure to bear on school administrators, 
the State Congress of Parents and Teachers should be encouraged to 
give more attention to educating its members in all communities to 
the needs of young children and the values inherent in preschool edu- 
cation. 

Although state legislation concerning kindergartens has been given 
a substantial push forward, there is need now for further effort on 
the part of organizations and individuals to continue this support for 
kindergarten legislation at the next session of the legislature. If 
kindergartens are to become an integral part of public education they 
must be financed as the rest of the public school program is financed, 
through a combination of state and local funds. 

The findings of this study should be of value to organizations and 
individuals who need factual data for publicity at the local level and 
for evidence in support of legislation. Evidence of the status of kin- 
dergartens in Indiana might be utilized also in teacher training pro- 
grams at both the pre-service and the in-service levels. 
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It is quite generally supposed that the laboratory schools of teacher 
training institutions represent the most advanced practices in instruc- 
tion and school administration. The present study was undertaken to 
determine how much factual basis, if any, there is for this common 
impression that laboratory schools are superior. Its twofold purpose is: 

1. To evaluate in an objective manner the practices, organization, 
administration, and physical facilities of laboratory schools connected 
with teacher training institutions. 


2. To compare these schools with a representative public school 
system. 


Sources of Data 


In order to carry out the purposes of this study, it was necessary 
to visit personally the schools whose practices, organization, administra- 
tion, and physical facilities were to be evaluated. This necessity natur- 
ally imposed rather definite limitations. 

In order that the study might be reasonably objective and the data 
comparable, all schools included in the study were rated by means of 
A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems, by Mort and Cornell.! 
This instrument is one of the most recent and comprehensive tools for 
use in the appraisal of individual school systems with respect to their 
adaptation to current educational norms. 

The guide is divided into four major divisions: (1) Classroom 
Instruction; (2) Special Services for Individual Pupils; (3) Educational 
Leadership; and (4) Physical Facilities and Business Management. The 
score sheet included in the guide is weighted in such a manner that 
Classroom Instruction receives 406 out of the total of 1,008 points; 
Special Services for Individual Pupils is credited with 260; Educational 
Leadership is given 210; and Physical Facilities and Business Manage- 
ment is given 132. 

One of the purposes of this study is to compare the practices of the 
laboratory schools with a representative public school system. A survey 
by the author of several ‘studies made with the use of the guide, under 
the direction of Paul R. Mort, Professor of Education at Teachers Col- 


Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. A Guide for the Self-Appraisal of School 
Systems, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1937. 
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lege, Columbia University, revealed that the Rhode Island public school 
system survey was most readily usable for this comparison. There- 
fore, it was chosen. The Rhode Island study was written in such a 
manner that the data presented followed the outline of the guide 
rather closely. The emphasis of the Rhode Island study was more 
upon practices and less upon public school finance than other studies 
of common schools. Another advantage in using this survey was that 
it was conducted at about the same time as that of the laboratory 
schools used in this study. 

For this study 13 laboratory schools were selected, six connected 
with universities and seven with state teachers colleges, from the states 
of Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Three of the schools selected did not have complete school 
organizations on their campuses. Two had only laboratory high schools, 
and one had only an elementary laboratory school. To make the study 
complete and valuable for comparison with the study of the common 
schools of Rhode Island, the author used, in the case of these three 
schools, the off-campus city schools in which observation and student 
teaching were done. The off-campus schools were used only for those 
particular adaptations that were not found in the campus laboratory 
schools. 

To supplement the data collected through observations and inter- 
views, available evidence in printed form was analyzed to substantiate 
the conclusions reached. This included report cards, permanent record 
forms, handbooks, units of study, specimens of the children’s work, 
programs, schedules of classes, bulletins, pictures of classroom situa- 
tions, courses of study, committee reports, studies which had been made 
of the schools, such as ratings by The Evaluative Criteria, and the 
reports to the North Central and Southern Associations of Secondary 
Schools. 


Methods of Procedure 


The date of the personal visit to each school was pre-arranged with 
the administrator. Further information as to the nature of the study 
was explained in an interview. During this initial conference, plans for 
visiting the various classrooms were made and after-school conferences 
were arranged. If there were no activities of special interest, the plan 
of the first day at the school was to visit the kindergarten and the first, 
third, fifth, and seventh grades. During the second day the classes 
conducted by the heads of the departments in the secondary school were 
visited. Conferences with teachers, principals, directors of student 
teachers, supervisors, business managers, and librarians were scheduled 
throughout the three days of visitation. In the final conference with 
the principal of the school, those indications of adaptability that were 
as yet unconfirmed were considered. To verify the accuracy of the 
author’s observations and notations, a copy of the report of the school 
was discussed. 
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Findings 


In answer to the question as to whether the laboratory schools 
were the proving ground for newer practices and their teachers the 
foremost proponents of these practices, it was found that broad sub- 
ject-matter fields were organized into units for teaching purposes, while 
short periods were used for the teaching of specific skills in the ele- 
mentary classrooms. However, in a few situations factors, such as 
printed room schedules, the coordination with the college or university 
schedule for classes in observation and student teaching, and the rigid 
schedule of visiting subject matter supervisors, prevented maximum 
elasticity of subject-matter organization. 

Materials of instruction, such as encyclopedias, sets of social studies 
books, pertinent visual aids, water colors, large sheets of paper, as well 
as out-of-school experiences, were utilized in most of the classroom situ- 
ations. 

The local communities were also used by these schools as sources 
of information. Studies had been made of city government, fire depart- 
ments, housing conditions, professions, changes within the city, food 
grown within the community, and trips had been made to points of 
local interest as a part of the regular work of the classroom. 

Some of the activities and devices that the central librarians were 
using to make reading a functional and pleasurable tool for learning 
were: scheduling a free reading period, teaching pupils to read with 
a purpose, having book displays, organizing book clubs, dramatizing 
stories, reading parts of favorite books to children in the lower grades, 
and making the reading room an attractive and interesting place. 

The character education program of the laboratory schools was 
supplemented by the notes, letters, and reports sent to the home about 
the child’s progress or problems. The discussion of life’s problems by 
informal groups helped materially in developing the accepted response 
to school life. Most of the schools aimed to develop character through 
social controls and self-discipline rather than through authoritative 
rule. They strove for a fine working atmosphere in which freedom and 
responsibility were component parts. To a limited extent, the church 
was enlisted as a partner in character education. 

Opportunity for the students to participate in student government 
was seen in a majority of the schools. The organizations differed slight- 
ly, but in most cases the membership of the student council consisted 
of one or two members from each home room and the presidents of 
the various clubs. Students served in such routine duties of adminis- 
tration as monitors of the halls, involving the direction of traffic and 
welcoming visitors. 

In nearly every aspect, the laboratory school plant measured rather 
favorably. There is some doubt, however, that the schools were easily 
accessible to those they served. A study of the sources of the pupils 
attending these schools revealed that more than one third of them 
were not properly located. In one of the schools, students had to fur- 
nish their own transportation as far as 10 miles through a large city. 
In another, the school district was so mapped that children attending 
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this city school had to travel as far as three miles. By such planning, 
the laboratory school enrolled a selected group of pupils. In some of 
the others, convenience to the college campus was the foremost con- 
sideration. 

Less than half of the secondary schools provided an art room that 
was considered adequate. The rooms were not well lighted and lacked 
adequate space per pupil for the realization of the objective of art 
instruction on the secondary level. 

More than three fourths of the schools visited had records that 
contained a complete physical history of each child with notations as 
to corrective treatments that had been administered. These records 
also contained the more common entries, such as extracurricular activ- 
ity, intelligence and achievement test results, disciplinary or emotional 
problems, special talents, and defects of the individual pupil. 

Provisions for individual differences were made in the laboratory 
schools through arrangements for special classes, graduation with a 
certificate instead of a diploma, promotion in subjects with only partial 
credit, special curricular offerings for those with low verbal or aca- 
demic ability, and exploratory courses in the junior high school area. 
About half of the schools had made occupational surveys of their local 
communities for guidance purposes, while more than three fourths of 
them had gathered information on entrance requirements of selected 
institutions of higher learning. 

The purposes of educational leadership take on added meaning when 
applied to a laboratory school situation. They become dual in nature. 
The first is to inspire and instruct teachers and parents in directing the 
growth and development of boys and girls; the second is for the schools 
to exert a positive influence in the improvement of the practices of other 
school systems throughout their area. 

Professionally-minded teachers were equipped by special training 
for their positions in these schools. Three of the schools had indi- 
viduals responsible for the programs of guidance. All of the schools 
employed a trained librarian, and nine of them had supervisors or di- 
rectors in charge of special subjects such as art, music, health, and 
physical education. 

Two of the laboratory schools placed money in their budgets for 
experimentation. In all of the schools, however, new materials and 
projects were traceable to local research which covered tests, organiza- 
tion and presentation of radio programs, study of reading interests in 
the primary grades, and the study of social and personal problems of 
the adolescent. 

The duties of the supervisor were assumed by the administrators of 
these schools. The principals felt that their foremost duty was to select 
good teachers, and secondly, that they should direct supervision through 
such activities as coordinating school functions, assisting teachers in 
securing and organizing materials of instruction, helping to formulate 
objectives for courses, and reorganizing courses. 

Following the procedure of the Rhode Island study, the laboratory 
schools were placed in low, middle, and high expenditure groups for 
comparative purposes. The average annual per pupil cost for ad- 
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ministration, supervision, instruction, and supplies in the laboratory 
schools for the year 1941-1942 varied from $62 to $300, with an average 
of $122. 

The most significant variations in the three expenditure groups 
occurred in those items that were one or two steps removed from the 
pupil; namely, pupil records and attendance, supervision and school 
organization, and school administration and the community. 

Table 1 gives the average scores of the 10 highest rating school 
systems and the 10 lowest rating school systems of Rhode Island,? 
the average score of the 13 laboratory schools, and the possible score on 
each item as given in the guide. It is to be noted that the laboratory 
schools were far superior in those items relating to classroom instruc- 
tion. 


TABLE 1. AVERAGE SCORE OF THE 10 HIGHEST RATING SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AND THE 10 LOWEST RATING SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
RHODE ISLAND, AND THE AVERAGE SCORE OF THE 13 LABORA- 
TORY SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH THE POSSIBLE SCORE 
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* Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education, Schools for 
Our Children, James J. Rockett, Director of Education, Chairman, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1941-42. 2 vol. 
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The percentages by which the average scores of the laboratory 
schools exceeded those of the 10 highest rating school systems of Rhode 
Island on the major divisions of the guide were as follows: The Cur- 
riculum, 39; Pupil Activity, 28; Pupil Records and Attendance, 9; 
Provision for Individual Differences, 26; Supervision and School Or- 
ganization, 26; School Administration and the Community, 14; The 
School Plant, 26; and Business Management, 5. The best showing in 
the low expenditure schools of Rhode Island was made in the aspects 
relating to the school plant and business management, while the poorest 
was in classroom instruction and educational leadership. The showing on 
special services for individual pupils was poor, since only about one 
fourth of the items listed in the guide were found to any significant 
degree in half of the low expenditure school systems.* While there 
were some noticeable changes from one expenditure level to the next 
highest, these changes were more in the degree to which a particular 
adaptation had been practiced than they were in the kind of adaptations. 
However, definite changes in the educational program were apparent as 
the practices of the low were contrasted with those of the high expend- 
iture school systems. 

The greatest difference between the percentage scores of the high- 
est and lowest expenditure groups of the laboratory schools was in 
that group of indications of adaptability classed as special equipment 
and school plant facilities. This group included such items as science 
museums, home economics and industrial arts rooms with special equip- 
ment for elementary children, paintings, and walls decorated with 
murals. The middle and high expenditure groups of Rhode Island 
rated as well on these items as did the middle and high expenditure 
groups of the laboratory schools. 

The following newer practices increased with added expenditure 
in all the schools: (1) coordinating group visitation to various points 
of interest; (2) working on courses of study; (3) encouraging experi- 
mentation; (4) studying pupil promotions, enrollment in electives, and 
after-school success of graduates; (5) adapting newer ideas on subject 
requirements for graduation from the secondary schools; (6) providing 
educational and vocational guidance; and (7) promoting better com- 
munity-school relationships. 

In the study of the laboratory schools, as well as that of Rhode 
Island, it was found that more use was made of the community, the 
curriculum was broader, and improved methods of teaching the older 
subjects were more frequently found as expenditure levels were raised. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The laboratory schools surpassed the public schools of Rhode Island 
on the major divisions of the guide. This apparent superiority of the 
laboratory schools imposes certain obligations on them to improve the 
educational programs of their states. The following suggestions are 
offered as ways of achieving this goal: 


3 Ibid., p. 83. 
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1. More money should be allocated to the laboratory schools. 
Higher per pupil cost seems justifiable in terms of the increased edu- 
cational opportunities. 

2. The teacher-pupil ratio should be decreased in the elementary 
division of these schools to provide more time for experimentation 
and the individualization of instruction in skill subjects. 

3. A definite amount should be set aside in the budget for ex- 
perimentation and research. 

4. A more effective and positive program should be initiated to 
further educational changes within the common schools in their spheres 
of influence. 

5. Supervisors should be given more time by employing more 
clerical help and should work out a more effective program for the 
growth of their teachers. 

6. The laboratory schools should receive their students from a city 
school district or from the immediate vicinity of the school so that 
better school-community relationships may be fostered. 
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The Problem 


This study is concerned with analyzing and classifying the business 
activities of ministers and recording: information needed by them in 
the performance of the duties listed. The training courses for min- 
isterial and preministerial students in liberal arts church-related colleges 
and theological schools were examined to discover aspects of business 
training offered. Also the training of the ministers was studied to see 
what, if any, business training they had had prior to entering upon 
their duties. 


Background of the Problem 


The author of this study was inspired to make this investigation 
by the large number of ministerial students who came into her office 
in a church-related college’ asking for permission to take typewriting 
or some other business subject in connection with their theological 
studies. These student inquiries led to an investigation of the course 
offerings in the theological division of the college, where it was found, 
perhaps not unsurprisingly, that students generally were going out 
to serve as ministers in the church field, amply prepared in a spiritual, 
theological, and doctrinal way, but with little, if any, practical and 
specific, information regarding the business or practical aspects of 
their profession. The impact of the information caused the author to 
realize that something ought to be done about this one-sided type of 
training program. 

After a preliminary conference with one or two professors in the 
departments of religion and theology, it was decided that the writer 
would interview a number of established and successful ministers of the 
church that supported that particular college to determine just what 
business activities, duties, and knowledge were required to be an 
efficient and an able church leader and executive in any given com- 
munity, with the idea that perhaps a training course covering these 
business activities might be developed in the college. Later, the writer 
decided to expand the study to other denominational fields and to in- 
vestigate the course offerings of other church-related colleges and 
theological seminaries with a view to making the investigation a topic 
for a doctoral dissertation. 


* Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 
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One way, perhaps the only accurate way, of finding out what a 
worker does in any line of endeavor is to ask him. In that way, one 
can find out not only what he does, but also what he must know in 
order to do it well. This is job analysis technique. Thus, the problems 
of this investigation became those of making an analysis of the business 
activities of Protestant ministers, with a view to determining training 
needs, and of examining the offerings of certain selected church- 
related colleges and seminaries to see: (a) to what extent they offer 
business curricula; (b) whether such curricula are required of those 
preparing for the ministerial field; and (c) whether such curricula, 
if offered, have a sound factual basis derived from a study of the needs 
of the profession itself. 


Procedure 


The literature of job analysis was studied to find the history, pur- 
poses, uses, and best techniques of procedure. The material for the 
specific analysis of the business activities of ministers was obtained 
from interviews with 63 ministers, from which a comprehensive check 
list of duties and information was developed. This check list was sent 
to the 63 participating interviewees and to 110 additional ministers. 
From the 120 total returns received, the data were tabulated into five 
classifications and necessary information factors were added. Eighty- 
one business duties were listed and classified as follows: 

Group I—Duties involving use of one or more office machines 

Group II—Duties involving finance, budgeting, and church record 

keeping, subclassified into “Routine record keeping,” ‘Book- 
keeping and clerical records,” and “Finance and budgeting” 

Group III—Duties involved in making purchases for the church 

Group IV—Duties involved in letter writing, other writing, and 

filing 

Group V—Personal problems of ministers 

The course offerings of 100 liberal arts church-related colleges 
were studied to determine what business training was available to 
ministerial students at the present time. Course offerings of 10 grad- 
uate theological schools were also examined to determine the business 
offerings of these schools. 





Summary of the Findings 


From the personal data studied regarding the ministers interviewed 
it was found that the average age of the ministers was 41.3 years, and 
the average years of service in the ministry was 15.8 years. The 
churches were largely in the size range of from 50 members to 250 
members, with some extremely small and some very large congregations 
included. The locations of these churches ranged from rural communi- 
ties to cities of over 300,000 population. Many of the ministers were 
poorly trained and most had had no business training whatever. Office 
equipment found available was meager and record keeping was done 
very inadequately. 
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The fact that ministers feel that their education does not prepare 
them for the business side of their ministerial duties is corroborated 
by this study. Entry into the ministry is very easy in some denomina- 
tions, resulting in many untrained or poorly trained ministers. The 
scope of necessary business skills and incidental business information 
is very great, and many ministers have to learn these by “trial and 
error” methods, if at all. There is need for training in typewriting, 
duplicating, use of some office machines, and church accounting among 
the skill subjects; and for an integrated course in church administration, 
including some aspects of commercial law, consumer education, business 
management, business correspondence, and budgeting. Needs are indi- 
cated for general economics, sociology, and certain aspects of agriculture. 
Most ministers serve small or rural-type churches as their first charges, 
where the need for business training is great because the minister has 
no assistants and must do everything himself in connection with the 
business of the parish. 

The seminaries are broadening their courses and some are beginning 
to offer “field work” as a prerequisite to graduation from theological 
school. There should be close coordination between church-related col- 
leges and the seminaries to which they send their graduates for further 
training. The liberal arts college is offering little, if any, training for 
ministerial and preministerial students, and such as is being offered 
has no sound basis in job analysis to determine training needs. 

The personal problems of ministers, while not truly a part of this 
analysis, came up often in the investigation. The most pressing prob- 
lem of the present-day minister was found to be the question of in- 
come and its distribution to cover the necessities of a minister’s life 
and of his family. By far the larger number earn $3,000 a year or 
less and are obliged, in many cases, to augment their incomes by finding 
outside work, often to the neglect of their pastoral duties. Closely 
related to the question of income, of course, is that of money manage- 
ment. Still another problem is the matter of acquiring enough educa- 
tion and information to meet the problems that confront them, in and 
out of the pulpit. About 28 per cent have entered upon the profession 
with less than four years of college education. This greatly handicaps 
them in carrying on their work adequately, and, since they have fam- 
ilies, money for further education is often not available. Another 
problem of more or less importance to the ministers is that they seem 
to become the prey of professional beggars and crooks who take ad- 
vantage of the minister’s position to swindle him, knowing full well 
that he will not press charges against them because of the very nature 
of his profession. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions arrived at from the findings were as follows: 

1. No real progress toward the solution of business training for 
ministers is likely to be achieved without the close cooperation of the 
denominations, the faculties of the colleges and seminaries, and the 
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American Association of Theological Schools, which is the national ac- 
crediting body for the ministerial training institutions. 

2. Some church denominations should exercise more control over 
the amount of higher education required for ordination of persons for 
the ministry in order to prevent the entrance into the profession of 
those with insufficient educational attainment. 

3. While many ministers go directly from liberal arts colleges into 
rural or small-town churches, there is little indication that colleges 
are studying the needs of these graduates in order to help them to meet 
the problems peculiar to American small-town and rural life. These 
courses might well include such subjects as agricultural economics, 
rural sociology, etc. The subject matter might properly cover the 
many problems that affect American rural life—economic, social, and 
religious. An elementary knowledge of agriculture seems desirable, 
covering, if possible, crop rotation, soil conservation, stock and poultry 
raising, garden and flower culture, and perhaps others. The minister 
should know something of juvenile delinquency in rural areas and of 
population problems. Certainly he should understand the working and 
purposes of such outstanding rural organizations as the Farm Bureau, 
4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers of America, grange organizations, and 
other rural groups. 

4. The ministers in the field have had little general business 
training in college. The 46.7 per cent who reported business subjects 
as part of their educational experiences have found it of help to them 
in the administration of their churches. The other 53.3 per cent have 
had neither business nor economics in their training programs, either in 
high school or college. 

5. All ministers use the typewriter, but practically none of the 
colleges point out this fact to their trainees or encourage them to learn 
typewriting. 

6. Some knowledge and practice in the use of duplicating ma- 
chines, addressograph, adding machine, filing equipment, and small 
office equipment should be included in the training programs of min- 
isters. 

7. The minister, particularly in the small-town and rural church, 
has to perform a multiplicity of business activities requiring business 
knowledges, skills, and techniques, most of which he has had to learn 
on the job. 

8. More emphasis on the business aspects of a minister’s work 
is needed for those going into small rural churches than for those 
going into urban churches, because the minister of a rural church per- 
forms all the business activities himself, whereas the urban minister 
often has assistants as well as well-educated business men among the 
laity of his church to assume many of the tasks. 

9. There is an apparent need for ministers and those who may 
become ministers’ wives to have a thorough general course in consumer 
education, so that they may improve their real wages and standard of 
living by spending income more intelligently. 

10. Neither the liberal arts colleges nor the seminaries appear to 
be giving adequate preparation to ministerial students in church ad- 
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ministration and its legal and practical aspects; in church accounting, 
budgeting, and finance; in church correspondence and journalism; and in 
church public relations and radio work. This conclusion is based upon 
the actual offerings in semester hours as shown in the catalegs of 
the colleges as compared with the expressed needs of ministers as 
shown in the analysis of business duties and activities. 

11. Since most trainees for the ministry start in rural parishes, 
all trainees should be prepared in the field of rural parish work, in- 
cluding all aspects of the business activities of such parishes. In this 
way, even those who never serve in the small church will at least under- 
stand its problems and its importance as a feeder to the city churches. 

12. The accrediting body for the theological training schools should 
include, among its suggested prerequisites to graduate seminary work, 
recognition of credit for units of business training given in the de- 
nominational liberal arts preparatory schools, and should encourage the 
seminaries to offer advanced courses in church administration, finance, 
and public relations. 

13. The young minister, before entering upon his professional 
duties, should have some field work to orient him into the problems 
connected with his calling. Only a few schools training individuals for 
the ministry are giving their trainees this field work experience in the 
actual work of a parish. The ways and means of including this training 
in the educational program of the ministerial training institutions 
present one of the current and pressing problems under consideration 
by the American Association of Theological Schools. 


Recommendations 


In light of the findings, the following recommendations are made: 

1. The various church bodies should set up minimum educational 
standards that would bar unqualified or poorly qualified ministers from 
entrance into the profession. Surely this is as important in the min- 
isterial field as it is in the fields of teaching, medicine, law, account- 
ancy, and other professions. In this respect, great credit should be 
given to the Lutheran and Episcopal churches for the fine progress they 
have made in establishing training requirements. 

2. There are too many weak churches that are financially unable 
to support a trained minister. The various denominations should study 
overchurching in order to eliminate weak churches and to establish 
interdenominational bodies that the various communities can amply 
support. This would provide a more decent standard of living for 
ministers of the churches retained. 

3. As has been shown in the data and conclusions, typewriting 
as a tool subject should be a “must” in the training program of 
ministerial students. These trainees would greatly profit from a course 
in personal-use typewriting taught separately from regular business 
classes in typewriting. -The course should emphasize the preparation of 
the kinds of typewriting that are actually done in church offices and 
ministers’ studies. As to length, the writer would suggest that it run 
two semesters, three days a week, and that in the second semester it 
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should include units in clerical work such as stencil cutting, mimeo- 
graphing, and other duplicating work, adding machine work, filing, 
and intensive practice in practical typewriting projects common in the 
ministerial profession. 

Women planning to engage in church work in the field of religious 
education, and wives or prospective wives of ministerial students, could 
probably profit from such a course also. Through catalog course 
descriptions the students can be informed of its importance to those 
contemplating ministerial or social welfare work. Seminaries should 
perhaps insist on this course as an entrance requirement and should offer 
a refresher course of similar content near the point of seminary grad- 
uation or include it in their field-work programs. This would require, 
of course, that the accrediting body be made aware of the importance 
of this training, so that such units of entrance work may be fully recog- 
nized and approved by them. 

4. Ministerial students should have a general course in consumer 

education on the undergraduate level. Money management and the 
factors to be considered in selecting food, clothing, housing, house fur- 
nishings, insurance, and durable goods of all kinds should be included 
in the subject matter. 
5. The denominational colleges as well as the seminaries could well 
set up workshop programs for ministers who need additional courses 
or who are interested in self-improvement. These might be arranged 
for a week or ten days in summer or provided on an evening-school 
basis during the regular academic year as an extension type of in-service 
training. Many ministers now in the field could thus be brought in 
contact with new ideas for their profession. Such training would also 
add to the usefulness and breadth of a community program in adult 
education. 

6. The training programs for ministerial education should in- 
clude an integrated survey course in the field of general business 
knowledge needed by workers in the profession. This should probably 
be offered in the seminary near the time of graduation or during the 
field-work program. A syllabus of such a course should be developed 
jointly by business teachers and faculty members with experience in 
the ministerial profession. It should include all the general information 
needed by ministers except filing, office machines, and consumer edu- 
cation. Filing and office machines should be made a part of an inte- 
grated course in typewriting. Consumer training should be included 
in a separate course, probably open to all interested students on the 
undergraduate level. 

This general overview course in business should be taught by a 
business teacher. The writer thinks it could well be placed in the 
department of practical theology. The content should be kept con- 
stantly revised in the light of changing professional practice, and it 
should contain no units except those directly applicable to the minister’s 
business activities in the administration of the church. 

7. All seminaries engaged in theological training should develop 
programs of internship or field work for their prospective ministers. 

8. The college faculties should study their undergraduate offerings 
for preministerial students in the light of analyses of ministerial work 
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and should see to it that the courses for such students are closely related 
to those of the graduate seminaries to which their students go. 

9. The liberal arts college should strive to develop curricula that 
attempt to grapple with contemporary problems of imminent and an- 
ticipated significance to the student, whether he is preparing for the 
ministry or for some other walk in life. 

10. Girls who are preparing for social work, whether within the 
church or in other fields of public welfare, should have practical busi- 
ness training while in college. 

11. The denominations should study in some detail the business 
duties they consider essential to a successful local ministry and keep 
their denominational colleges and seminaries supplied with up-to-date 
information in this respect. 

12. A coordinator or a coordinating committee should be appointed 
by denominational bodies to synthesize the offerings in church adminis- 
tration and related courses in the colleges and seminaries which they 
support in line with the actual business activities found to be performed 
by ministers in their churches. 
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The Problem 


The problem of this study is that of making a critical analysis of 
the training of the present Jeanes supervisors in Georgia. Jeanes super- 
vision had its origin in the early part of the twentieth century, when 
Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a Quaker of Philadelphia, gave financial assistance 
to various Negro colleges and later entrusted the sum of $200,000 to 
the General Education Board for the promotion of rural schools for 
Negroes in the South. In 1907 Miss Jeanes gave to a board of trustees 
of her own selection a fund of one million dollars to be used for the 
benefit of small schools for Negroes in the South. Through this fund, 
supervisors, known as Jeanes supervisors, are provided for these schools. 

The purposes of this study are: (1) to present a picture of the 
status of Jeanes supervision in terms of personnel, educational attain- 
ment, and the types of work done; (2) to analyze the education and 
training which the supervisors have had both in service and prior to 
entering the field of supervision (the analysis to be based on a set of 
criteria selected from the literature, and on the basis of the supervisors’ 
opinions regarding their training as it relates to the work they are 
responsible for carrying out); and (3) to suggest areas in which the 
advancement of training is apparently needed. 


Limitations of the Problem 


This study is limited to a consideration of the education of the 85 
Jeanes supervisors serving in Georgia from 1937 through 1947. Out 
of this total number, approximately 60 are supervisors who were trained 
largely in service, and 25 engaged in a special pre-service program. 
The total number, 85, refers to the supervisors who were on the active 
list during this period. 


Method of Procedure and Sources of Data 


Monthly reports and forms sent into the office of the State Depart- 
ment of Education by the supervisors were analyzed to secure informa- 
tion relative to the number and qualification of teachers supervised 
and the number and types of activities performed in carrying out the 
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work. Age, salary, and marital status were determined from other 
sources in the department of education. 

Permission was granted by the State Department of Certification 
to analyze the transcripts in their files of the training the supervisors 
had received both as undergraduate and as graduate students. These 
were carefully studied in an attempt to record the exact titles of courses 
pursued, the number of semester hours taken in each course, and other 
experiences connected with their formal training. 

These transcripts were also analyzed to determine the types of 
courses taken in service through extension and correspondence. 

A questionnaire, in the form of check lists, was sent to the 85 super- 
visors to get information relative to the amount of time spent in certain 
supervisory functions, the opinions of the supervisors concerning the 
value of courses taken and of other experiences which they had during 
their training period, what services to their communities they consid- 
ered to be of most importance; the areas in which special pre-service 
education was necessary; the areas in which continuous education was 
necessary; and the value they placed on various activities engaged in 
during both their pre- and their in-service training periods. Forms A, 
B, and C were sent to the 60 in-service supervisors, and Forms A, B, C, 
D, and E were sent to the supervisors who engaged in the special pre- 
service education program. Out of the 85 sets of questionnaires mailed 
to the supervisors, 80 were returned. Out of the total number returned, 
25, or 100 per cent of the special pre-service group, responded. 

Scores of articles and editorials appearing in current periodicals 
were read and examined in order to gain a knowledge of the theory and 
thought of recognized authorities in the field of supervision. On the 
basis of these, a set of criteria was formulated to be used in critically 
analyzing the present program of educating supervisors in Georgia. In 
addition to this, the opinions of the supervisors, themselves, were used 
in making the analysis. 

The reports from the two committees in Georgia concerned with 
developing the programs of educating teachers and supervisors were 
studied and analyzed to get a clear picture of the philosophy guiding 
the program, the historical development of the program, and the exact 
types of professional courses offered, educational tours taken by the 
supervisors, and opportunities for other educational activities. 

The method used to report the study is philosophical, descriptive, 
and statistical. 


Major Findings and Conclusions 


rhe status of Jeanes supervision. In response to the question con- 
cerned with the status of Jeanes supervision in Georgia, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. Data revealed that the total number of Jeanes supervisors em- 
ployed in Georgia at the time this study was begun was 85, all of whom 
were women. They were employed for 12 months and earned a median 
salary of $2,716.17. Over 60 per cent of the total number were married. 
The median age of the supervisors was approximately 36 years. 
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2. There was a wide variation in the number of schools and 
teachers supervised. This indicated that a wide difference existed 
among the supervisors in terms of load and responsibility. 

3. The schools supervised in Georgia were for the most part of 
the one- and two-teacher type. Only 15.7 per cent of the total number 
of schools supervised consisted of five teachers and more. 

4. The training of teachers supervised was very low, as revealed 
by the fact that 40 per cent of them have not advanced beyond one 
year above the high school level. 

5. Sixty per cent of the Jeanes supervisors held the master’s degree 
and all of the supervisors held the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. 
All of the supervisors held both a supervisor’s certificate and a teacher’s 
certificate in the state of Georgia. 

6. Most of the institutions from which the supervisors received 

their bachelor degrees were classified as liberal arts colleges or uni- 
versities. Most of these institutions were located in the South and 
were accredited by one or more accrediting agencies. 
7. The median number of years of teaching experience of the 
supervisors was 8.6. The number of years of experience in supervision 
was comparatively small, due probably to the rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of supervision in Georgia. 


The work of Jeanes supervision. An analysis of the professional 
services rendered to teachers and communities reveals that the work of 
the Jeanes supervisors consisted of the following responsibilities: 

1. According to the frequency of performance of professional 
activities, the evidence indicates that 50 per cent and more of the re- 
sponding supervisors gave attention to activities associated with educa- 
tional objectives: improving teachers in service in such phases of 
education as the teaching of reading, health, arithmetic, creative ex- 
pression, science, teaching materials, and school attendance. 

2. Over 50 per cent performed regularly activities related to child 
development, community techniques, evaluation, demonstration teaching, 
social problems, and research in reading. 

3. The areas receiving the least attention by the largest number 
of supervisors were research, intercultural education, school publications, 
curriculum revision, and the lunchroom. 

4. The percentage of the responding supervisors who felt that 
the various functions of supervision listed were of great value in effect- 
ing a supervisory program was higher than the percentage of responding 
supervisors who reported that these functions were actually carried 
out in performing their work. 

5. Evidence in the study indicated that the work of the supervisors 
could be greatly enhanced and their efficiency probably facilitated by 
eliminating such handicaps as poorly trained teachers, inadequate 
transportation and consolidation, inadequate teaching material, poor 
salaries, and conditions contributing to poor health standards. 


The role of Jeanes supervision. The Jeanes supervisors responding 
to the questionnaire indicated what they believed to be the role of super- 
vision in Georgia. An analysis of their responses revealed the following 
opinions: 
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1. The area of human relations and in-service teacher education 
improvement in child study were considered highly significant roles of 
Jeanes supervision in Georgia by all of the respondents. 

2. Other areas which more than 90 per cent of the respondents 
felt to be highly significant to the role of supervision were those con- 
cerned with improving teachers in service in evaluation, audio-visual 
aids, social problems, the fine arts, economic, political, and social edu- 
cation, curriculum development, and communication skills. 

3. Cooperative planning as an area was considered of great im- 
portance to supervision by a large majority of the respondents. 


The supervisors’ training. In response to the question in the study 
which dealt with the general, professional, and technical education of 
the supervisors and the adequacy of this training in terms of the cri- 
teria set forth and in terms of the supervisors’ opinions regarding their 
training, the following conclusions were reached: 

1. The fields of non-professional education showing the greatest 
amount of training were English (composition and English and Ameri- 
can literature), the social sciences (European and American history), 
and biology or physiology. 

2. The fields of non-professional education showing the least 
amount of training were economics, government, and political science; 
mathematics and the natural sciences; the fine and industrial arts; and 
philosophy. 

3. Education in the field of psychology seemed weak on both the 
undergraduate and the graduate levels. 

4. In the field of education, the areas of highest preparation on the 
undergraduate level were elementary methods, curriculum development, 
and practice teaching. 

5. The phases of education on the undergraduate level receiving 
the least attention were special methods of teaching reading, history of 
education, children’s literature, rural education, general methods, and 
educational measurement. 

6. In the field of education on the graduate level, the highest 
degree of preparation was in the field of supervision. 

7. The areas of least preparation on the graduate level were 
guidance, secondary education, research, health education, the teaching 
of reading, and rural education. 

8. Such areas as educational psychology, measurement, educational 
philosophy, and health education, which appeared weak in the super- 
visors’ undergraduate training, had been somewhat strengthened on 
the graduate level. 

9. In the special pre-service program in which 25 of the total 
number of supervisors participated, special effort was put forth to take 
care of the deficiencies found in the professional training of the super- 
visors on the undergraduate level. 

10. Training in research techniques was emphasized in the special 
pre-service training program. 

11. Unique to the special pre-service program was the period de- 
voted to field work or apprentice supervision. 
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12. Weaknesses in the special pre-service program appeared to 
be in the lack of courses and experiences designed to enrich the super- 
visors’ background in many phases of general education. 

13. Other weaknesses appeared to be the lack of opportunities pro- 
vided for the participation in activities related to evaluation, developing 
life-related enterprises, developing skills and appreciations in the fine 
arts, elementary science, administering tests, and social and civic edu- 
cation. 

14. A composite picture of the reaction of the supervisors to their 
field experiences showed that those related to the fine arts and ad- 
ministering tests were considered inadequate by the largest percentage 
of supervisors. 

15. Of the professional in-service experiences, those which the 
data showed probably should be continued for improvement of super- 
visors in service were the workshops, school visitations, professional 
meetings, summer schools courses, educational tours, and mimeographed 
materials. This was evidenced by the fact that over 80 per cent of the 
respondents considered these experiences as being of great value. 

16. The regional supervisors’ conferences probably should be given 
some serious consideration, since approximately 40 per cent of the re- 
spondents either felt that these conferences were of little value or felt 
uncertain as to their value. 

17. Extension and correspondence courses were considered of least 
value by the supervisors. 

18. In applying the four criteria set forth in the study to the 
total program for educating Jeanes supervisors, the data revealed that 
there were points of both strength and weakness. 


The need for special pre- and in-service education. In response to 
the questionnaire concerned with the opinions of the supervisors re- 
garding a felt need for pre- and in-service education in the various 
supervisory functions used in the performance of their work, the data 
revealed the following: 

1. Seventy per cent or more of the total number of supervisors 
felt a definite need for pre- and/or in-service training in all of the 
supervisory functions used in their work. 

2. Between 50 and 70 per cent of the respondents felt that there 
was need for special pre-service education in supervisory functions re- 
lated to creative expression, reading improvement, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary science, health, research, experimental teaching, curriculum con- 
struction, educational objectives, child study, intercultural education, 
records and reports, life-related enterprises, evaluation, speech, inter- 
pretation of the Georgia bulletins, and teaching aids. 

3. The percentage of supervisors expressing the need for special 
pre-service education in creative expression and the teaching of reading 
was higher than that expressing the need in other fields of study. 

4. The percentage of supervisors expressing the need for special 
in-service education in functions related to understanding world prob- 
lems, curriculum revision, research, the lunchroom, and school buildings, 
equipment, and supplies was higher than that expressing the need in 
other fields. 
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The need for further training. An analysis of the data reveal that 
there are certain specific areas in which there is apparent need for 
further training of the supervisors. According to the evidence revealed 
in the study regarding the work of the supervisors, the role of super- 
vision as they conceive it to be, and the supervisors’ opinions concerning 
the need for training, these fields seemed to stand out as needing con- 
sideration in the future training of Jeanes supervisors in Georgia: (1) 
curriculum revision; (2) child study; (3) audio-visual aids; (4) re- 
search; (5) health education; (6) the fine arts; (7) science and mathe- 
matics; (8) economic, social, and political education; (9) human rela- 
tions; (10) cooperative planning; (11) communication; (12) philosophy; 
and (13) psychology. 
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The purpose of this study is to compare the duties of deans of men 
and women in four-year negro institutions of learning in the United 
States and to suggest desirable reorganizations. In order to perform 
this twofold aim, the student personnel dean was investigated from a 
number of aspects, among which are the following: 

1. The official status and salaries of the deans 

~ 2. The formal training and experience of the deans 

3. The organization of the dean’s office (including office hours, 
location of the office, equipment, and assistants to the dean) 

4. The duties of the dean that are not directly connected with the 
office of a student personnel dean 

5. The duties of the dean that are directly connected with the 
position 

6. The relationships of the dean to other institutional functionaries 


= 


7. The reactions of the deans to their work 


Method of Study and Sources of Data 


Method. A questionnaire was sent to the deans of men and the 
deans of women in the 81 negro colleges and universities listed as four- 
year institutions in the Educational Directory, 1944-1945.. It is a 
modification of the questionnaires used by Sturtevant and Strang? to 
study the deans of girls and that used by Roemer and Hoover? to study 
the deans of boys, but was adapted to the situations found in higher 
educational institutions. When sent out, it was accompanied by a letter 
which the author hoped would engender interest and establish rapport. 
In addition to responding to the questionnaire, each dean was asked 
to send copies of forms used for records and reports and to include any 
materials that would give a better understanding of his duties. 





1U.S. Office of Education, “‘Colleges and Universities,’ Educational Directory, 1944- 
1945, pt. 3. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1944. 

* Sturtevant, Sarah M., and Strang, Ruth, A Personnel Study of Deans of Girls in 
High Schools, Contributions to Education, no. 393, Teachers College Columbia University, 
New York, 1929, pp. 134-144. 

® Roemer, J., and Hoover O., The Dean of Boys in High School, American Book 
Co., New York, 1939, pp. 74-89. 
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Five months elapsed between the receiving of the first and the last 
questionnaires. Three follow-up efforts were made. Eighteen deans 
were sent a second copy of the questionnaire after reporting that the 
first copy had been lost. 


Sources of data. The data for this study were obtained from the 
following sources: 

1. Questionnaires returned by the deans of men and the deans of 
women 

2. Copies of records, reports, and other materials made available 
by the deans 

3. Literature dealing with deans 

4. Correspondence 

The chief source of data was the information taken from the 12- 
page questionnaire sent to both large and small public and private 
institutions for Negroes, some of which were on the lists of accrediting 
agencies and some of which were not. The sampling thus represented a 
cross section of negro four-year institutions of higher learning. 

Thirty-seven, nearly 46 per cent, of the four-year negro colleges 
and universities were represented. Two of the 81 institutions accept 
only men and two accept only women; both institutions for men par- 
ticipated but neither institution for women returned the questionnaires. 
If each coeducational institution had a dean of men and a dean of women 
and each of the other four institutions had one dean, there would have 
been a possible expectation of 158 returns. Nine institutions reported 
no dean of men and six reported no dean of women. In the light of these 
facts, the maximum number of returns that could have been received 
was 143. Seventy-two, or slightly more than half of the deans, are 
represented in this study. Replies from the questionnaires were received 
from both deans in the District of Columbia and from at least one dean 
in each of the 19 states having negro institutions of higher learning. 

Nine deans of men and 13 deans of women supplied forms of 
records and reports. Some deans sent other materials, such as student 
handbooks and form letters, that were used to communicate with stu- 
dents or parents. 

In order to formulate plans that might be useful in improving the 
deanship, it was necessary not only to analyze the information received 
from the questionnaires but also to peruse the literature on deans of 
men and deans of women. Some information was also obtained through 
correspondence. 


Major Findings 


Development of the position. It was impossible for the writer to 
ascertain who, when, or where was the first officially appointed dean 
of men and dean of women in negro institutions. The survey of negro 
land-grant colleges, published in 1930, showed that nine of the institu- 
tions at that time employed a dean of men.‘ It appears that the office 


* U.S. Office of Education, “Negro Land-Grant Colleges,’ Survey of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, no. 9, pp. 864,865, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
1930. 
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of dean of women is about 33 years old, while the office of dean of men 
is 30 years old. The mean number of years that 22 institutions re- 
ported having had a dean of women was 14.12 years; the mean number 
of years that 16 institutions had had deans of men was 15.26 years. 
In seven institutions, however, in which both the dean of men and the 
dean of women reported, the means were 18.14 years and 20 years, 
respectively. 


Salaries and teaching duties. The annual salaries of the 28 deans of 
men who answered the item on salary ranged from $1,300 to $4,700. 
Half of the men received less than $2,580 a year and half received more 
than this sum. The range of annual salaries for 32 deans of women 
was from $1,000 to $5,180, with half of them receiving less than $2,595 
and half receiving more than this amount. 

The number of clock hours taught by the deans varied. The ma- 
jority of deans, however, carried fewer clock hours than the full-time 
members of the instructional staff. The deans of women tended to 
carry lighter teaching loads than the deans of men. More deans of 
men taught in the social studies than in any other field; education and 
mathematics tied for second position. Among the deans of women, edu- 
cation was the most popular teaching subject and the social studies 
tied with English for second position. More deans taught freshmen 
than taught any other single academic group. 

The salaries of deans seemed to bear relationship to a number of 
factors. Of the deans who taught, the higher paid ones tended to 
teach fewer clock hours. About two thirds of the deans of men and 
a slightly smaller proportion of the deans of women earned salaries 
equivalent to those of professors or administrative officers in their in- 
stitutions. The standard deviation of the salaries of the deans of men 
was greater than the standard deviation of the salaries of the deans of 
women. Ignoring sex, the variation in salaries was greater for the 
deans holding the master’s degree than for those having only the 
bachelor’s degree. There was a small positive relationship between 
salary and length of service to the institution; this relationship was 
greater for the deans of women than for the deans of men. The rela- 
tionship between salary and the enrollment of the institution was posi- 
tive but small; this, too, was greater for the deans of women than for 
the deans of men. 


The background of the dean. Teaching had been the principal occu- 
pation of both the deans of men and the deans of women and most of 
them had worked in two or more institutions. Some had had a variety 
of occupational experiences. 

Negro private institutions granted the highest proportion of bach- 
elor’s degrees held by the deans, while the greatest number of master’s 
degrees were awarded by non-segregated private institutions. Each of 
the three academic doctorates was earned at Columbia University. The 
majority of the deans had the master’s degree. The percentage of men 
and women having the master’s degree was approximately the same. 
Sociology was the most common undergraduate major for the men, and 
education and home economics were the most popular undergraduate 
majors for the women. 
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The deans of men had generally been employed by their present 
institutions longer than had the deans of women, The men also tended 
to have been in the deanship longer. The percentage of men appointed 
from the faculty to the deanship was nearly twice that of the women. 
Too, inbreeding was greater in the office of the dean of men than in 
the office of the dean of women. 

In spite of the lack of consensus as to the experiences and training 
that the deans had found most helpful, the majority of them expressed 
the desire for more training, particularly in guidance and student 
personnel work and in psychology. 


The dean and his office. The deans of women tended to be younger 
than the deans of men. The mean ages for the deans of men and the 
deans of women were 41.3 years and 38.16 years, respectively. A com- 
parison of the mean ages of deans in publicly supported institutions 
with those of privately supported institutions revealed only slight dif- 
ferences. 

Approximately four fifths of the deans of men and one fifth of 
the deans of women were married. The high proportion of single 
women may be accounted for by facts such as the following: some 
institutions did not employ married women; some were averse to em- 
ploying married women; the majority of the deans of women lived in 
women’s dormitories; and some institutions did not employ both husband 
and wife. 

Eighty-five per cent of the deans of men and 82 per cent of the 
deans of women had private offices or conference rooms, but less than 
60 per cent of either group had waiting rooms. 

A greater percentage of the deans of women than of the deans of 
men kept stated office hours. The mean number of hours per week 
allotted to the office by the deans of men was 26.09 hours, while it was 
29.10 hours for the deans of women. The deans of women in public 
institutions spent more hours daily in the office than did any other 
group of deans, 

Nearly all the deans who had offices had typewriters and filing 
cabinets. Few indicated that they had more than the basic items of 
equipment. 

About 94 per cent of the deans of men and 87 per cent of the deans 
of women had some assistants. Matrons, directresses, hostesses, heads 
of residences, night watchmen, and janitors were listed as staff members 
by a few deans. Faculty members were often used as counselors. Most 
of the assistants were on a part-time basis, for which at least three 
reasons may be offered: (1) many schools were too small to justify 
a large number of full-time staff members; (2) employment was given 
to students who desired to earn part or all of their expenses; and (3) in 
some schools, there were no budgetary provisions for full-time assistants 
to the dean. 


Some duties of the deans. Personal advisement was one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the dean. Some students were aware of their problems 
and voluntarily sought help. Others might wait until they were advised 
to consult someone. Twenty-nine deans of men and 34 deans of women 
reported that all freshmen in their institutions were interviewed early 
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in the year. Fourteen of the men stated that they had no assistance 
in interviewing the freshmen; 12 of the deans of women had no such 
assistance. Most of the deans, however, felt that not they alone should 
have this duty. 

Many students voluntarily brought to the dean problems involving 
study, health, finance, family difficulties, social adjustment, and em- 
ployment. Students were often referred to the dean for academic failure, 
absence from class, and tardiness. 

The majority of the deans of men had no responsibility for dis- 
covering the intellectually superior or inferior students. On the other 
hand, the majority of the deans of women, either alone or in cooperation 
with others in their institutions, attempted to find the students who 
were intellectually inferior. 

A problem that was dealt with only by the dean of men or the 
dean of women in one institution might be handled by the academic dean, 
a matron, or some other employee, with or without the cooperation of 
the dean of men or the dean of women, in another institution. The per- 
sonal advisement responsibilities of deans of men and deans of women 
were not standardized. 

Deans of men and deans of women had duties connected with the 
group activities of their institutions. The most frequent duty of the 
deans in relation to the freshman orientation program was to acquaint 
the freshmen, through group meetings, with the buildings, regulations, 
and services of their schools. The deans’ responsibilities for preparing 
student handbooks varied from none to the writing of the entire hand- 
book. About an equal percentage of deans of men and deans of women 
attended, either alone or in cooperation with advisers or sponsors, meet- 
ings of extracurricular groups. The women assisted students in plan- 
ning social events only slightly more frequently than did the men. A 
higher percentage of the deans of women than of the deans of men 
served as chaperons, assisted by other members of their institutions, 
at school affairs. On the other hand, a higher percentage of the men 
served alone as chaperons. The deans of women more frequently than 
the deans of men had the duty of supervising student government. 
Too, the percentage of women working with the Greek letter societies 
was greater than the percentage of men working with them. The most 
common form of participation in religious activities for both deans was 
membership on the committees in charge of religious activities. The 
majority of the deans stated that they needed the cooperation of other 
members of their institutions in working with group activities. 

A greater percentage of deans of men than of deans of women had 
duties relative to the sanitary and social aspects of the environment. 

The deans exercised some control over the intellectual environment 
of students. About an equal percentage of men and women conferred 
with the president and the faculty on the academic progress of students. 
Although few deans checked or changed the class programs of students, 
the percentage of men who did so is more than twice the percentage of 
women. The percentages of men and women participating in the making 
of policies concerning methods of instruction were nearly equal. Prac- 
tically all deans helped to make disciplinary policies. The percentage 
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of men who assisted in making policies on entrance requirements was 
more than twice the percentage of women who participated in this ac- 
tivity. 

Although all student personnel records requested certain identical 
data, they also differed in the data which they requested. The deans 
of women tended to use more record and report forms than the deans of 
men. A greater percentage of the deans of men than of the deans of 
women made reports only to the president of the institution. The annual 
report on student personnel work was the report that was prepared by 
the greatest number of deans. 


Extra duties. Some deans performed duties which could hardly be 
considered as regular functions of student personnel deans. The coaching 
of athletics was the most frequently cited duty. Among the positions 
reported were: superintendent of building and grounds, coordinator of 
veterans’ training program, adviser to students’ cooperative, and choir 
director. 


Relationships with others. The relationships which the deans had 
with the president, other institutional employees, and outside agencies 
were often necessary and important to their institutions. The number 
of deans of men who stated definite periods for conferences with the 
president was greater than the number of deans of women reporting def- 
inite periods for conferences with the president. Though few deans held 
regular official conferences with institutional employees besides mem- 
bers of their own staff, the majority of the deans held informal con- 
ferences when desired. Civic and community organizations were the 
outside agencies with which the greatest number of deans reported re- 
lationships. A larger number of men than of women reported no re- 
lationships with outside agencies. There was a slight tendency for the 
dean of men to serve on more institutional committees than the dean 
of women, It also appeared that the dean of men was more likely than 
the dean of women to serve as chairman of a committee. 


Some reactions of deans. Both the deans of men and the deans of 
women believed that they had been most successful in individual guid- 
ance. Both deans ranked social activities as second in their achievements. 
Some deans felt that they should have more administrative authority. 
Generally speaking, the deans thought that the dormitory life of stu- 
dents was not as good as it should be. The deans would appreciate 
more cooperation from the administration and the faculty. It was the 
consensus of the deans that they should meet the same academic 
qualifications as the faculty. 


Conclusions 


There is need for more authentic, organized information concerning 
the deanship in negro institutions. The National Association of Per- 
sonnel Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro Institutions and the Deans 
of Women and Advisers to Girls in Negro Schools may take the lead in 
gathering such information. Indeed, each of these organizations may 
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consider establishing a central place for depositing and distributing pro- 
ceedings, reports, and other materials of interest to deans. 

There is no national honor society for freshmen in negro schools. 
The deans have an opportunity to encourage scholarship by establishing 
such an organization. This, too, can be initiated by the professional 
organizations of the deans. 

In institutions in which members of the faculty are used as ad- 
visers or counselors, their personalities, interests, and training should 
be considered. If they are to work with the deans, it would be desirable 
for the deans to assist in selecting them. Those individuals who do not 
desire to serve as advisers should not be coerced into accepting the 
positions. Advisers should have their teaching loads or other duties 
adjusted so as to allow time for advisement. Deans who teach should 
be granted the privilege of scheduling their classes so as to have time 
for their student personnel duties with a minimum of interruptions. 

Since 41 per cent of the deans of men and 47 per cent of the deans 
of women reporting in this study have had no courses which they con- 
sider professional, institutions should consider plans for the in-service 
training of their student personnel deans. Leaves of absence, the grant- 
ing of scholarships, and the allowing of expenses for attending profes- 
sional meetings and workshops are possible means of stimulating in- 
service growth. The deans should be professionally equipped to render 
optimum service to the students. 
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